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TO J. He. Heo 


Fight on, brave spirit, till the evil day 

Shall wane; fight ever till the dark, foul blot 
That stains our honor be wiped out, forgot, 

And right shall conquer, wrong be purged away. 
In time to come, it may be, one shall say, 
Treading along some long-familiar spot, 

"A Parker walked here and we knew it not, 

A living flame that dwelt in mortal, clay." 


The loving hearts that view thee--undismayed 

Full panoplied in all the Spirit's might, 

Tongue tipped with holy fire, and unafraid 

Of gibes and sneers, gaze fixed upon the light-- 

Shall bring their marshalled forces to thine aid, 

Till Justice conquer, wrong give place to right. 
Walter Samuel Swisher 
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From the Unitarian Advance, vol.II, February, 1912. 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


"John Haynes Holmes is a mighty prophet of righteous- 
ness and he is one of the most effective social forces 
of our generation. I often place the editor 0. ere 
by the side of Theodore Parker .... He is °onA O 
the traditions of Theodore Parker in his pulpit." 
--Stephen S. Wise 
The year 1949 marks the retirement of the greatest lib- | 
eral prophetic preacher of 20th century America. Yet up to that 
date no careful studies had been made of Holmes! thought or in- 
Finiuise. But if it be in any measure true that an institution 
is often the lengthened shadow of a man, then the cause of liber- 
al religion and liberal reform--if they may be deemed institu- 
tions--owe much, in fact, they can scarcely be dissociated from 
the life and work of John Haynes Holmes. As a contemporary his- 
torian, Dr. Charles Lyttle, said. recently, a conscientious bio- 
graphy of Holmes will also be a history of liberal causes and 
advances made in America during the first half of the twentieth 
century. For a social movement or a "cause" is never an abstrac- 
tion but is always made up of flesh and blood pe rsonalities, 
some od whan seset disksies influence by strength of character 
and overflowing vital energies. ‘Such a charismatic tleader is 
John Haynes Holmes, and to study his life is to study the impact 
he made upon the liberal and humant tartan heart of America. . 
Holmes had the inestimable adventage of working from @ 
strong and recognized institutional base in the leading city of 


the land, a a city destined at that time to become the intellec- 


tual, cultural, and reform center of the United States. As he 
: 


e | 
himself admits, he entered upon his life in New York City at the 
best possible ‘moment. Ten years earlier, he says, might have ; 
found him Lapsing into a lethargic pastoral ministry, letting 
the stream of life slip by. And ten years later he mght have 
plunged like an untrained swimmer into the maelstrom of the grow- 
ing town and been soon lost in confusion and dismay. As it was, 
the timing of his entrance was most propitious. Consequently 
he was able to aid and direct the moulding of such aries as the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
he helped found in 1909, and the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the product of a small group of enthusiasts who were alarmed 
about the state of civil liberties in the hysteria-ridden year 

»” of 1921. During the first World War, from the focal point of his 
leading church in New York, he was able to become a recognized 
and most dramatic leader of the dissenters from the accepted - 
thesis that the war was a crusade to save democracy and end all 
wars. It is most difficult to imagine Holmes assuming strategic 
influence and prominence had he been fi minister in Louisville, 
Kentucky or Des Moines, lowa. But onthe other hand, it is even 
more difficult to take him at his own word in his belief that 
he might anywhere have lapsed into a "lethargic pastoral ministry." 
For John Haynes Holmes is John Haynes Holmes and unlikely it is 
that our times will see again such a Sente The reason he was 
in New York City and thus able to take a prominent role in works 
of national significance, the reason he was there and not in Des 
Moines, lies in his own personality and greatness, which was so 
early recognized that at twenty-seven years of age he could be 
called to a leading church in the leading city of the land. 

The life and activities of John Haynes Holmes, it can 


be seen, constitute a fascinating chapter in American biography, | 
| : : ‘ 
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and his biographer will merit the thanks of every s tudent of 
liberalism and reform. To do such a full-length portrait of Dr. 
Holmes would be the first inclination of the present writer and 
only the inaccessibility of New York City renders this project 
impossible. He has therefore had to content himself with second 
best, by selecting a most important and dramatic facet of Dr. 
Holmes! character and outlook and doing this as much justice as 
an intensive study of Holmes’ writings and aa\: interesting and 
frank correspondence will permit. The writer has elected to do 
a study of Holmes as an opponent of war. While it is true that 
pacifism constitutes only one of ce varied interests, it is my 
belief, to be documented in this thesté: that pacifism is the 
central core of his thinking and writing and permeates his en- 
tire religious, social, ethical, and prophetic outlook, con- 
stituting for him the key to the meaning of life. 

As Holmes is not only a great exponent of pacifism but 
also a leading liberal preacher, a study may also reveal to what 
extent the natural fruit of liberalism is pacifism. It will be 
recalled that one of the leading theological ori tics of liberal 
' theology is also perhaps the most vehement and bitter opponent 
of pacifism to be found in America. It is my conviction that 
when this critic, Reinhold Niebuhr, himself first underwent his 
violent shift away from pacifism he tried to identify in liberal- 
ism all that he had rejected:in the despised elements of pacifism. 
Whether Niebuhr's identification of pacifism and religious liber- 
alism is a tenable one best can be documented in terms of the 


religious liberals of our time.1 Is the doctrine of human nature 


a - - ’ 
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lyarola Bosley, an outstanding exponent of Neo-Naturalism, 
Stated to the writer that the "intelligent student has but little 


alternative to accepting pacifism as the iogieel: and inevitable 
conclusion of Neo-Naturalism." 


4 
which Niebuhr claims to find in liberal theology the same as 
the pact faet portrait? At any rate, there is no ambiguity about 
Niebuhr's conviction that pacifism has taken over liberalism 
and drained away its vitality.+ 

Polemics and accusations aside, no — of which I am 
cognizant has sought to establish the connections between the 
postulates of liberalism and any necessary outcome in pacifism. 
An attempt will therefore be made to relate Dr. Holmes! theology 
to his pacifist convictions. Whether his liberal theology logi- 
cally eventuated in his pacifism, or whether emotional inclina- 
tions to pacifism heiped him to formulate his theology Will be 
a central question before us. The method pursued in this study 
will be primarily historical: the first chapter will provide a 
background and setting for that which wil follow. Following 
a preliminary biographical sketch, the rest of the thesis will 
constitute a systematic and chronological setting forth of Holmes! 
thought, preaching, and activities as they relate to war and in- 
ternational affairs. From the amount of materials available for 
this study, it would appear that Dr. Holmes has been one of the 
most prolific writers of our time. In addition to writing some 
fifteen books of a general character, he also edited three maga-. 
zines, one a weekly to which he wm ntributed almost weekly over 
a period of some thirty years. Selected sermons in the Community 
Pulpit Series are available from the year 1909 to the present. 
He has been a frequent contributor to magazines. All vetevant 
books, sermons, magazine contributions have been read and assessed 


and their importance evaluated. 
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1" Modern pacifism is merely a final fruit of this Renais- 
sance spirit, which has pervaded the whole of modern Protestant- 


ism." Reinhold Miebubr, ‘hy the Ghristian Chureh Is Not Pacifist, 
Pe. 50. 
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A most fruitful source of insight and a most invaluable 
check has come from correspondence with Dr. Holmes himself. With- 
out his friendly cooperation and ever-ready willingness to answer 
all sorts of impertinent questions the thesis would be of a 
different character and many questions would have had to be con- 
cent with speculative answers. To my adviser, Dr. Charles Lyttle 
of the Meadville Theological School and the University of Chicago, 
I am permanently indebted for the inspiration and persistence in 
following through my study. His intimate acquaintance with 


Holmes and personal knowledge of the era involved were invaluable 


sources of suggestions and criticism, 


Wrox 


_ CHAPTER II 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


That John Haynes Holmes was born in Philadelphia in the 
year 1881 is a necessary matter of chronology. But it is deceptive 
ka regard his birthplace as anything other than incidental, for 
it was in Boston that he grew up and was educated, and it was 
Boston which gave him a permanent Yankee stamp and a certain 
Puciaas Bent. Holmes! ancestry on both sides stems from New 
England and, indeed, goes badle to very early colonial days. The 
leading positive influence from his Semi iy background was undoubt= 
edly his grandfather, John C. Haynes, who was responsible not only 
for Holmes' middle name but also, no doubt, for his early hero 
worship of Theodore Parker. For Haynes was not only a leading 
business man in Boston as the head of the Oliver Ditson Musical 
Company but also was equally prominent as an enthusiastic and 
active Unitarian layman. Especially was he sloeeiy identities 
with Theodore Parker, of whose 28th Congregational Society he was 
a lifetime member. A fervent abolitionist, Haynes stuck by Parker 
through thick and thin and this loyalty was recognized by Parker's 
family in its presentation, upon Parker's death, of his pulpit 
Bible to John Haynes. It was this treasured Bible, bearing the 
following inscription, that Holmes carried with him when first he 
came to New York: | 

Presented to John Haynes Holmes 
by his grandfather, 
 Jgohn C, Haynes 
Febel, 1907 


The Centenary Edition of Parker's Works was financed by a special ae 
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bequest in the will of John Haynes. 

Grandfather Haynes took his religion very seriously. He 
4s remembered as a founder of the Free Religious Association and 
supporter and friend of Minot J. Savage. Looking toward the west 
he had become an early admirer and friend of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the dynamic giant who founded Unity niagazine and later was to 
build Abraham Lincoln Center in Chicago. Haynes saw in Jones the 
Theodore Parker of the Middle-West. A frequent visitor at the 
home of Grandfather Haynes, young Holmes noticed the copies of 
Unity lying on the table in the library and heard frequent men- 
tion of Jones from his grandfather's lips. Idolizer of Parker 
that the grandfather was, ue must have had considerable sy mpathy 
for Paxker‘s radical reform ideas and practice of the prophetic 
ministry. Here then was Holmes! first contact with the ideas of 
prophetic religion, and though he was much too young to consider 
the ideas seriously surely there must have been a deposit made 


in his subconscious.+ 


Holmes' father, on the other hand, seems to have exerted 


far less influence upon the growing boy. Holmes, Senior, was a 


man of cultivated taste and interests but he had had the misfor- 


“g 


tune of failing in business.*® In fact, the family fortunes were 


in such perilous state that the boy Holmes was obliged to help 


bring in extra money. After school hours: he maintained a news 


route and this he kept up for some seven years. He was not com-= 
pelled to turn over every penny of his earnings, however, and some 
of his pocket money he used to buy DROKHs an early habit which was 
to become a lifetime hobby «2 


—— 


1lgpeech by Holmes at the Memorial ceuetee of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, as reported in Unity, November 28, 1918, 


2, sAnonymous, "Preacher Without secoss World Tomorrow, 
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Thus young Holmes was educated in the public schools of 
Boston not only because his father believed in them but also for 


lack of money for private schools. 


Continuing in the public high 
school, the time came to make the decision concerning vocation. 
The father with cultivated tastes approved his decision to enter 
the ministry, for he saw that in it young John would be able to 
realize the things of life which he himself cherished so highly. 
Whether it was the drive of poverty or just exceptional brilliance, 
young Holmes managed to get through the customary four years of 
work at Harvard in just three years, but what is even more extra- 


ordinary is the fact that along the way he accumulated a Phi 


Beta Kappa key and a Summa Cum Laude. That he was not just a 
brilliant grind is demonstrated by his outstanding work on the 
Harvard debating team. He still remembers proudly the time he 
helped beat Yale.+ His major studies were in philosophy and 


history. Later he regretted that he had not emphasized economics 


but what deficiency he might have had here must soon have been 
remedied by a mind which dug into the field of social ethics as 
deeply as any other mind in America. 

At Harvard Divinity School he continued his accelerated vw 
ways, taking the three year program in stride, that is, in two Nh = . 
years. But avid student that he was, he must have taken off time | ae ay 
to woo and win the hand of Madeleine Baker of Brooklyn, for three 
days after graduation we learn that he. married her. 

Young John's field work while he was at the Divinity 
School had been done in Dorchester, an ancient suburb of Boston, 
and here at the Free Keligious Society he had been ordained while 
he was still a student. | It was natural for this church to call 


him to its pulpit upon his graduation and he gladly accepted. 


ee 
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About his work at the Third Religious Society of Dor- 
chester we do not have detailed information. Fleeting references 
to him in the denominational organs of the time indicate that the 
society flourished under his administrations and that his peculiar 
powers as an orator must here have ripened and blossomed. For 
example, we find the following among the “Notes from the Field" 


of The Unitarian, a monthly religious organ of the time; 


Our church is now in the most prosperous condition 

it has ever attained. It matters not what the weather is, 

the congregations every Sunday are very large, and Mr. 

Holmes keeps the standards of bis sermons so high that no 

one cares to lose one of them. 

Holmes! abilities as a speaker early attracted attention 
and as he was invited to speak from place to place so did his 
reputation spread. His early concern with social reform tended 


to make him a leader of the younger rebels in the Unitarian 


ministry and enabled him to found the Unitarian Fellowship for yh’: 


Social Justice. Of this organization we shall learn more as it 
becomes a sounding board for his anti-war activities. | 
Holmes stayed three years at Dorchester. He léft it at 
the urgent call of the great Church of the Messiah in New York 
City, which was seeking an able replacement for Minot J. Savage. 
According to the secretary of the Dorchester Society, it had thought 
itself most fortunate to keep him for as long a period as it 
did, for it Sad "recognized from the beginning that Mr. Holmes 
was too big for us."2 
As John Haynes Holmes prepares to enter upon a new life 
in New York it may be well to take time out for a mement to take 
& good look at him at this stage of his life. His reputation even 


at this time, January of 1907, was extraordinary for a man of 


ee 


1tne Unitarian, January, 1907, p. 32. 
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LO 
only twenty-seven years. The Unitarian published a large picture 


of him with a bold-type caption, "Dr. Savage's Sadcesso#;* and 
the theme of its comments are revealed in the first line of its 
article: "Mr. Holmes is surely a young man to accept so prominent 
a position." After some brief biographical remarks, it gives the 
following summary of its impressions of John Haynes Holmes during 
the periods: 

Mr. Holmes is a vigorous thinker with a robust inde- 

pendence of mind, unflinching, outspokenness of conviction. 
He is moreover a clear thinker, a forceful speaker with a 
winsome and ringing quality of oratory which will always 
make bim a Gonspicuous factor in our denominational 

work. 

Despite all these superb qualities, Holmes must have 
hesitated a moment before taking the plunge of a New York City 
ministry. Thrilled as he was at the prospect of the unparalleled 
opportunities of the new work, he was only too aware that what- 
ever his reputation with other people he was after all very young 
and quite inexperienced, with only three years of experience in 
a small and unimportant parish. He decided to think the problem 
eg thoroughly before acting. Consulting older men in the 
ministry to get their Opinions, he was unanimously advised to wait 
awhile until he would be "ready. Ne But the more he considered 
the prospect the more did he become excited. Here was the great- 
est challenge he had ever faced and a challenge to the very best 
that was within him. Here was an opportunity to enter upon suc- 
cession to such famous ministers as Orville Dewey, Robert Collyer 
and Minot savage. The temptation was too much. He cemented: 


Uncertain and more than a little fearful, but full of 
eagerness and hope he brought his young wife and baby boy to New 


———— ‘ — — 
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1The Unitarian, January, 1907, De 25-6 


jane 2Ssermon, "My Twenty-five Years in New York," February, 
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York and found a temporary home in a family hotel on Madison 
Avenue. That first Sunday he preached on the subject, "The Church 


and the Present Age."1 
What was he like at this time? A glance at the picture 


published in the Unitarian® reveals a serious young man with an 


enormous crop of hair, rimless glasses, and penetrating and 
accusing eyes. According to his own remembrance, he was "lean, 
and lithe, and tall, and straight in stature." It is interesting 
to come across the later and more mature Holmes’ evaluation of 
the younger Holmes of this period. He fails to recall humility 
as one of his early virtues. "Like most men of his years he had 
little patience, less forbearance, no reverence at all for the 
ripe wisdom of experience, and he ‘knew it all.'" But balancing 
all these faults he saw certain virtues ingrained by this 
time. 
He sprang from Puritan stock, and thus had a hatred 
of evil and a love of righteousness in his blood. He | 
was born a Yankee, and thus was a democrat, without pre- 
judice of race or class. He was reared a Unitarian, 
and thus learned early the virtue of tolerance. And he 
was educated at Harvard, and thus equipped with an open 
mind and a love of truth.9% 
The Church of the Messiah with which Holmes is to be 


associated for the rest of his life merits some rather extended 


treatment at this juncture, in order that we can not only know 


f 


its greatness and strength in the past but also its weaknesses 


and defects. We shall therefore be in a better position to ap= 


preciate and to evaluate what occurred when the personality of 


John Haynes Holmes became welded to this structure, 


— 
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lsermon, "My Twenty-Five Years in New York," February, 1932. 


2The Unitarian, January, 1907, p. 25. 


"uy Twenty-Five Years in New York," op. cit. 


The Church of the en in 1907 was a structure lo-. 
cated at the corner of Park Avenue and 54th Street. It had been 
erected in 1867-1868 and boasted of a high pulpit, black-walnut 
pews and woodwork, huge overhanging balconies, soft light and a 
quiet atmosphere--a noble architecture. But the Church of the 
Messiah was more than a structure. By this time it was also a 


tradition. And a more checkered career, with alternating tragedies 


and successes can scarcely be imagined. 


History of the Church of the Messiah (1819 to 1907) 

Its beginnings go back to a day in 1819 when a sermon 
by William Ellery Channing so profoundly moved his hearers that 
they organized a Unitarian Church, naming it "The First Congre- 
gational Society." The congregation finally settled in a church 
on Chambers Street. At its dedication Edward Everett, later 
Président of Harvard and secretary of State, one of the great 
orators of all time in this country, preached the sermon of 
dedication.+ six years later a section of the membership decided 
to build another church in the upper part of the city, and the 
"Second Congregational Unitarian Society" was formed. It was 
erected on the corner of Prince and Mercer Streets, at a cost of 
$6000 for the land and $11,000 for the building. Its dedication 
on Thanksgiving Day of 1826 is memorable for the two great con- 
tributions made upon that occasion: a great hym written for the 
occasion by William Cullen Bryant, and a celebrated dedicatory 
Sermon, "Unitarian Christianity Most Favorable to Piety" delivered 
by none other than William Ellery Channing. But its first years 


were unfavorable. Unable to secure a seasoned minister it called 


a 
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Teron, "Historical Sermon (100th Anniversary)" Series 
1924-1925, No. 16.. 
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a young senior from Harvard with a delicate constitution, Within 
five years his health had broken and he was forced to resign. 

In the meantime the church had been severely damaged by a fire 

in 1831, which was suspected to be the work of an enemy of the 


Unitarian heresy." 


\ 


a 


Now began one of the great periods of the church. The 
new minister, Dr. Orville Dewey, had been one of the most eloquent 
preachers of Boston. At his installation James Walker, later to 
be President of Harvard, preached the sermon. Under the ministry 
of Dewey the church was thronged. Among its famous members were 
Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, and William Cullen Bryant. The 
church came to be known as a leading liberal church of New York. 
But again disaster was trailing. Two years after Dr. Dewey's 
installation, the congregation gathered for its Sunday morning 
service only to find the church burned to the ground by a fire 
originating from a defective furnace. But that very evening 
the society met and made arrangements to hold services at the 
Stuyvesant institute until a new building could be erected. 

The new structure, located on Broadway opposite Waverley 
Place, was dedicated as the "Church of the Messiah" on May 3, 
1839. The congregation now became a third larger than the ola” 
one had been. And now there was no question but that it was the 
leading liberal church in the city. Ina few years, however, the 
main prop of its greatness collapsed when Dr. Dewey's health 


‘broke. 


Now came two misfortunes inleadership. The Rev. Samuel 


a 


Osgood was a mystical genius too much interested in ecclesiastics 


and the aesthetic side of worship for the health of a Unitarian 
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lDedication Book of the new building of Community Church, 


October 17, 1948. Article by Edna Mardus, "The History of the 
Community Church," | 


14, | 
Church, He finally resigned to become an Episcopalian priest 
but not before he had spread confusion. His guccessor was no 
more fortunate in his orientation. The Rev. Mr. Hepworth turned 
out to be or thodox theologically and dedicated himself to leading 
his people back to the fold of evangelical Christianity. Naturally 
there was discord and an open battle for the control of the church 
property. This tragic period was ended finally by the retirement 
of Hepworth in order to enter the Congregational ministry .+ 


.As if the misfortune in leadership were not sufficient, 


the church was also suffering from population trends. Its own 
area was becoming commercial, and even while Osgood was minister 
it was decided to move north temporarily while a new church was 


being built. And now fresh disaster encompassed the new church, 


The costs of the new structure were miscalculated and the full 


costs came to an enormous $245,000, completely beyond the re- 
sources of the society. Naturally it had to absorb itself complete- 
ly in schemes to remain financially afloat and consequently its 
influence in New York was damaged. Several ministers came in 
succession, the last, William Alger, finally resigning in despair. 
The low point in the history of the church had come. There was 

some feeling that the church building should be sold and a more 
modest structure put up. Foreclosure proceedings were now in- 
stituted and the church property ordered sold. And then a near 
miracle happened. In a desperate last minute effort a ove of 

the church women aie up a subscription paper and went from door 

to door and shop to shop soliciting contributions. In a few 

weeks the impossible had been accomplished--$63, 000 was raised, 


and with some help by the American Unitarian Association and the 


‘St P 
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l"Historical Sermon," op. cit. 
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All Souls Church the complete debt was paid of f.+ 

The church now had something to offer a minister and 
when it called Robert Collyer, the famous "Blacksmith Preacher" 
of Chicago, he accepted. Robert Collyer was installed in 1879 
at a service presided over by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Collyer 
had come at the height of his fame and powers and the galleries 
could scarcely contain all his listeners. The influence of the 
Church of the Messiah again spread until it was restored as the 
leading liberal church of. New York. Again there ensued a goiden 
era. As the years swiftly passed, however, Robert Collyer's 
powers began to fail, so that in the ‘90's it was found necessary 
to reinforce him with a younger. man. I1ts choice could not have 
been happier, for it succeeded in attracting Minot J. Savage, one 
of the most popular liberal preachers in the country. Savage 
infused life and vitality into the church once more and as time 
went by he relieved Dr. Collyer of more and more work. In 1903 
the church society voted to make Collyer Pastor Emeritus, so that 
he might be spared further work and worry. Then in February, 
1906, Dr. Savage suddenly collapsed and had to resign. The bur- 
den now fell completely upon Dr. Collyer, by now a very old man, 
The work was more than he could manage and the church began to 
lose members in wholesale lots, members who had originally joined 
viii Dr. Savage's ministry. On December 10, 1906, the society 
unanimously voted to call John Haynes Holmes. 

Summarizing, it can be seen that in its brief history 
of ninety years, the Church of the Messiah had at least twice 


a 


reached the peak of prestige in New York. It had been blessed 


in leadership as had few other churches in America. It is Holmes! 
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opinion that any list of the ten or twelve greatest preachers | 
in America during the nineteenth century would have included three 
from the Church of the Messiah: Orville Dewey, Robert Collyer, 
and Minot Savage.t 

And yet for all its traditions, the Church of the Messiah 
came far from meeting the specifications of young Holmes. Its 
great ministers had been great liberals in the theological sense, 
it is true, but scarcely a one could have honestly placed the 
adjective "prophetic" before his name. Orville Dewey, in spite 
of Holmes! rather extravagant admiration for hin, could justly 
be classified as a very stolid conservative, and Collyer for all 
his being a grand old man and a pewerful orator in behalf of the 
good life simply had no inkling of what a social gospel might ~ 
bee And the congregations these men had drawn about them had 
reflected a certain note of complacency; the members were con- 
sclously aware that they were members of the superior class in 
the community and they made their church a club where they might 
worship God in their own way and according to their own ideas. 
Their distinctive note was homogeneity, for they had been born 
and bred in the same cultural environment, were menbers of the 
same social class, shared the same ideas, and spoke the same 
language. 

For Holmes, the President of the newly formed Unitarian 


Fellowship of Social Justice and one who was rapidly finding 


his real metier to be the preaching of social reform, the situa- 
tion was not to his liking. whether hs preaching and organiga-_ 
tional methods simply drove out most of his original conventional 
middle-class congregation or whether the church was inundated 


with the masses of new members attracted to the fiery young 


ee 
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prophet, the character of the membership did begin gradually to 
change. But in spite of his impatience it took time. Ten years 
were required before he could finally change the policy about 
pew holding.+ os 

In short, the Church of the Messiah had been a good li- 
peral church in one sense,yet quite conventional to the eyes of 
‘Holmes. Like other churches its major event was the Sunday morn- 
ing service, and apart from an occasional midweek morning or an 
evening for a social event it was closed on six days out of every 
seven. And the staff was quite suited to this schedule, Lt con- 
sisted of a minister, a sexton, an organist, and a pastor 


To be able to appreciate the revolution brought about 


emeritus. 
by Holmes one must realize that within the next few decades the 
skeleton staff of four had grown to thirteen full time staff work- 
ers: that the 1907 membership of about 200 had shot up to over 
1800; that the one-day-a-week church of 1907 had become a. seven- 
days-aeweek church with all sorts of educational cultural, com- 
munity, and reform activities of all descriptions going on con- 
tinuously in every nook and cranny of the large structure. Above 
all, one must note that the distinctively homogeneous group of 
1907, made up largely of Anglo-Saxons from the privileged classes 
had become a definitely inter-racial and inter-cultural group with 
a largely lower and lower middle class base. A Church census 
taken in 1929 found thirty-four different nationhhities from all 
Six continents of the world. Thus the genteel middle class come 


servative church of 1907 had become the definitely radical and 


mass church made up of all races and backgrounds and operating 


ae 


—EE ee 
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lanonymous, "Preacher Without Authority," The world To- 
morrow, March, 1930. | cone 


oUMy Twenty-Five Years in New York," op, cit. 


18 
on a seven day a week basis; it became a church rejecting the 


conventional Sunday morning service as the church's sole raison 


a'tétre. It is not surprising to learn that some of the original 
members of the church likened the new congregation to a mob and 
the church itself to a railroad station.1+ 
If the Church of the Messiah, under the impact of 

Holmes, changed its entire structure and make-up, it is not to 
be supposed that Holmes himself escaped change. In New York, he 
became acquainted for the first time with tenements, slums, face 
tories, child labor, the working-classes, and the great contra- 
dictions of wealth and poverty. from the LAberad and critic he 
was at Dorchester he gradually found himself growing more and 
sa radical, and in time he became a Socialist. Indeed, the 
very first sermon he was to publish bore the title, "Christianity 
and Socialism" and turned out .to be a very eloquent and persuasive 
argument for socialism as the next stage demanded by God. So- 
clalism, he said, is “identical in essence with the religion of 
Jesus," 

One may well wonder what the grand old man of the church, 


Robert Collyer, thought of all these doings of his Junior Minis- 


ter. There is a charming little story, told by Holmes, which gives 


an insight into their relationship: 


One day Dr. Collyer asked me, "What's this social- 
ism you are talking?" I explained my ideas as best I 
could and ended by saying I was a Christian Socialist. 

"T don't understand it," replied the old gentle- 
man, "I don't like it. But if you believe it, preach 
it for all you are worth,"9 


EE TEE — 
ee —— 


Ly Twenty-Five Years in New -York," op. cit. 


“Sermon: "Christianity and Socialism," Sermons, Vol. l, 
December, 1908. 


"Preacher Without Authority," op. cit. 
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‘ As this episode suggests, their relationship must have 
been ideal. Holmes for his part revered him as one who had been 
the greatest of the liberal preachers of his time and major influ- 
ence in making Unitarianism a national institution.” And as far 
as Collyer was concerned, it was comforting to be able to relax . 
again after a long and hard life and let the younger man with 
his tremendous yy Ser: ane vitality take over. The affection |of 
the old | svotsman' tee Holmes is revealed in his calling him his 
nedaie "2 

The full scope of Holmes! activities during these years 

defies description, or if any description were feasible, one would 
end with a catalogue. An attempt will be made, however, to suggest 
his scope of work. In 1909 Holmes began his "Good Citizenship 
Class." This group met in the chapel each Sunday at the close 
of the church service and held discussions on "all matters per- 
taining to the public welfare." An attempt was made to consider 
all the vital qestions of the day: Single Tax, Socialism, war 
and peace, etc.” Here is the obvious precursor of the famous Com- 
munity Forum to come. In 1910 he organized the Messiah Social 
Service League in New York City. It was the direct result of 
meetings at the church in which famous social reformers gave 
talks. The League's purpose was to 

promote all movements looking toward soci al betterment 

y: 


1. fact gathering, talks by experts and group ai scussl on; 
ee taking action as may be warranted; 


Oe by cooperating with such other societies as may be 
furthering these same movements. 


———_ — —~_ — —EE —E _— 
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lsermon: "In Memoriam: Robert Collyer" May, 1915. 


2Adolphus Knopf, "A Tribute to Robert Collyer," an after- 
dinne» speech at the Church of the Messiah. Unitarian Advance, 
Vol.id, De 206. " 


Sthe Unitarian, Vol.IV, p. 39. 


The group began with a membership of seventy-two, with Holmes as 
pesdbinent and the United States Assistant District Attorney as 
first vice-president.+ 

It must never be forgotten that from the beginning Holmes 
was in demand as a public speaker and his sepatativon’ was never 
limited to his church. Looking through old issues of Unity’ 
and other Unitarian organs one comes across his name quite fre- 
quently. The following, among the "Notes from the Field" de- 
partment of the Unitarian might be considered as representative: 

John Haynes Holmes gave the Sunday night address at 

Ford Hall, Boston, to an audience of more than 13500. 
His subject was "The Moral Unrest of Our Times." 

It has already been noted that Holmes was responsible. 
for generating interest in a social action denominational group 
later to be called the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
At the May ‘Meetings of 1908, twenty ministers came together to 
put the group upon a formal and permanent basis. John Haynes 
Holmes was elected President. The bond of union read as 
follows: | ) 

To provide a fellowship for united action against 

all forms of social injustice, and to sustain one another 


in the application of our ee ideals to the needs 
of the present day.5 © | 


In December of the same year the UFSJ published its first tract, 
"A Bibliography on the Modern Social Question" by Holmes. 

From the first the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, under the ai rection of Holmes, was to prove a gadfly to the 
Unitarian denomination and a thorn in the flesh to the more con- 


servative elements. That precedents and traditions meant little 


1The Unitarian, Vol. ¥V, 1910, p. 230. 


2the Unitarian, Vol.IV, 1909, p. 33. 


SThe Unitarian, Vol.IIIl, 1908, p. 297. 
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te the UFSJ is showed by its first proposal at its organizational 
meeting.- It seriously made the proposal to the denomination that 
the anniversary meetings should be transferred to New York City 


from Boston!} 


Pt 


Holmes from the first, even at Darehenter; had been noted-- 
or notorious=--for his plainspokenness. Stuck away in a small 
church, however, what he said could not go very far. As Presi- 
dent of the UFSJ, though, he now had a national platform, at 
least during the May Meetings, from which to make his voice heard. 
He made the Boston meetings of the UFSJ occasions for needling 
his fellow clergymen for their conservatism and complacency and 
at least by the power of his invective made them recognize that 
they were under attack. 

The language used was a trifle strong for some of those 
under attack and they came back, through the columns of the 


Unitarian Advance and the Christian Register. Charles Henderson 


wrote in to say of the UFSJ that "Its annual public meetings 

have thus far been chiefly occasions for invective."+ Another 
minister wrote accusing Holmes of having "indulged in the sharpest 
kind of criticism of Unitarian activities--which has indicted 
both Unitarian ministers and laymen as ‘unprofitable servants.!"@ 
Henry Wilder Foote suggested that what was ntsc suebuess puae 

at the Boston meetings was "a vindi ection of free speech, which 
frankly I really do not think stood in need of vindication." He 
went on to say, "Being myself no orator I question the value of 
an organ which seems to have speechifying as its chief end, not 
that I doubt the potency of words but that they must be aimed at 


some definite target, not merely exploded in the air like a 


Queene, 
— 


the Unitarian Advance, Vol. I, 1910, p. 53. 


“The Unitarian, Vol. V, 1910, pe. 102. 
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noisy but futile string of firecrackers,."1 
During this same period Holmes also widened his national 


audience by his writing. In 1910 he began a department in The 


‘Unitarian called "The Modern Church," which was to be used for 


"the frank and free discussion of the ideals of the modern church 
as contrasted with what may be called the traditional church." 
In this department he continued his sniping at the conservatives 
and attempted to goad his fellow ministers into activity. The 
old: style of Protestantism was dead, he said, and the. church if 
it is to remain alive and really vital wast be the cidatel of 
"the religion of the future," to evidence itself through its ac- 

tivity in bringing about a totally different social order How 
seriously Holmes took his mission can be judged by the words he- 
used in the first article he published in the new department 

"T have undertaken this task in order that I may present 

a cause, fight a battle, and with God's grace, win a victory."@ 


In March of 1910 he was made an associate editor of The Unitarian, 


not because the editor-in-charge agreed with him but on the 
contrary because he did "not agree with him... . but believed 
it would be for the health of us all not to avoid a pressing 


issue of today because of that."5 And when The Unitarian became 


The Unitarian Advance in 1910 Holmes was continued as associate 


editor and he changed the name of his department to "The Modern 


Church and Social Justice." This relationship was to continue 


until the magaz ne-merged with the Christian Register during the 


first World War, 


But the most important sounding board, journalistically, 


i 
——— 


lUni tarian pnt daniel Vol. i, 1910, pe 25-6 
The Unitarian, Vol, vy, 1910, p. 26. 


Unitarian Advance, Vol. I, 1910, p. 269. 
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was to be the magazine Unity, a magazine founded and edited by the 


Theodore Parker of the Middle-West, the Chicago giant, Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones. In September, 1910, Holmes was appointed an asso- 


ciate editor,and almost immediately he became an enthusiastic work- 


er and contributor. During the weeks following the outbreak of 


the first World War his contributions became more and more fre- 


quent. Many of his Church of the a prs sermons are to be found 


here. When the editor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, died in September, 


1918, Holmes was asked to take over the dditorial responsibility. 


Seldom thereafter did a week go by without a contribution of 


vsome sort from "JfH" as he often signed his articles. 


disappointing. Especially did the contrast between ideal and 


As an idealist, Holmes always found institutions somehow 


yh 5 * 


reality appear vivid in the church. As has been indicated,.he 


was very critical of his own Unitarian denomination and words 


sufficiently scathing could hardly be found to describe his 


‘y 
feelings toward the conservative orthodox churches. Above all, 


religion as he saw it must transcend the specific embodiment 


it may have in a sectarian institution. An excellent example of 


his early social idealism expressing foreshadowings of his later 


withdrawal from Unitarianism appear in his department, "The Modern 


Church," for 1910: 


‘Se 


« « « there are some of us venturing to experiment and 
see if religion is not really something greater and grander 
and more serviceable than even we Unitarians have under- 
stood. Somewhere in the background of our minds rings 
the phrase, "The Kingdom of God." Somehow we seem to — 
recall hearing about a man named Jesus of. Nazareth who 
came to establish that Kingdom and somehow or other our 
little experience seems to show that the modern world 
does not exactly match this idea of the Kingdom of 
which we have dimly heard. That being the case what 
other thing have we to do, .. . than to attempt to 
establish this Kingdom. To this end a few of us have 
set our hands.l 


_allgemammmaaitpe Es ———— 


lfhe Unitarian, Vol. V, p. 28, 1910. 
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Up to the year 1914, the date of the outbreak of war, 
Holmes may be fairly said to have embodied the social gospel. 
His first book, The Revolutiomary Function of the Modern Church, 


published in 1912, effectively summed up his message and his con- 
ception of the ministry. But the outbreak of the first World 


/War in 1914 saw a great change in his emphasis. He was then forced 


to see that though poverty and injustice were tremendous threats 
to the integrity of society and the welfare of man, there was yet 
even a greatsr enemy to be faced and conquered--war. Thereafter 
he threw his entire weight into the struggle and his writings be- 
tween 1914 and 1919 reflect the fact that the problem of war had 
absorbed his wholehearted attention. 

After considerable meditation and study Holmes became 
an absolute pacifist in 1915, and just prior to the American 
declaration of war he announced he would not support the war in 


any fashion whatsoever. His thinking was fully revealed in a 


book on pacifism entitled New Wars For Old, published in 1916. 
But the story of these war years is reserved for a later chapter. 
Civil liberties came to be a major concern during this 
period, because of the gross violations of minori ty rights. The 
American Union Against Militarism, which had fought militarism 
and intervention before the United States entered the War, found 
it impe rative to create a special organization to deal with the 
attacks upon freedom of speech, press, and. assenbly.+ Holmes 
through his vigorous support of the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism and his great concern for the plight of conscientious ob- 
jectars thereby became one of the Sa of the Civil Liberties 


Bureau, as it was then called. Ray Abrams, avery careful student 


a 
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"Presenting the American Civil Liberties Union," leaf- 
clet, issued by the ACLU, November, 1947. 
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of this period says of its: 


It served as the outpost of what liberal thought’ 
and activity remained, challenging every infringement 
of rights guaranteed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, and working unsparingly to maintain a 
semblance of freedom of thought and action. Of the 
ministers most active in this group Holmes, along with 
Norman Thomas and John Nevin Sayre, carried the: burden. 


The bureau itself soon became independent of its parent 


organization and expanded in 1920 into the Anmprican Civil Liber- 


ties Union.* Holmes was almost immediately made a vice-chairman 
of its board of thirty-five directors and continued in that posi- 
tion until 1940, when he was made National Chairman. Not a per- 
functory or nominal position, being Chairman involved him in al- 
most weekly meetings with lawyers and very strong minded advocates 
who debated continuously a host of pressing issues. . Thus a chair- 


man of such a group has a most formidable task. Of Holmes, Roger 
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Baldwin, the Director of the ACLU, has written: 
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e « e« never has he lost the admiring support of the Board's 
thirty-five members, who have elected him year after year, 
as chairman, without thought of a competitor. His conduct 
of meetings, in which he rarely expresses a personal 

view without being asked,is a model for any chairman. He 
has the skill to sense what action will bring together di- 
vergent views, not by compromise of principle but by so 
stating them that the basic principles will become clear. 

e e« e Presiding over the Supreme gourt or the Senate 
would not call for greater talent. 
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American pacifists should be the first to discover and proclaim 
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the greatness of Mahatma Gandhi. As early as 1919 Holmes declared 
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him "The Greatest Man in the World." But the subject of Gandhi 1 


must also be reserved for later consideration. In connection wth 
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lRay Abrams, Preachers Present Arms, Round Table Press, 
-Inc.e, 1935, p. 185. 


2" Presenting the ACLUS Op. Clte, De Se 


SRoger Baldwin, "John Haynes Holmes and Civil Liberties," 
article in Dedication Book, Op. Cit., p. S4f. 
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‘his interest in Gandhi, Holmes became a leading advocate of 
India's right to be free. 

Another minority interest that Holmes has championed has 
peen the cause of the Negro. ‘He was one among a small group of 
enthusiastic white people who were willing to join in the un- 
certain and hazardous venture of 1909 called the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. He was a member of 
the first executive committee and used his talents of eloquent 
speech and organizational ability to bring order and efficiency. 
He took part faithfully in its meetings and occasionally wrote 


for its organ, the Crisis,+ 


It has been intimated that Holmes almost from the be- 
ginning was extremly critical of institutional and denomina- 
tional religion. The rebuffs he suffered from denominational 
officials because of his social pediowlien were succeeded by even 
more severe criticism of his pacifism during the first World War. 
How much this treatment was responsible for his final decision 
to withdraw from Unitarianism, Dr. Holmes himself probably can- 
not answer.“ But at any rate it is possible to see that another 
idea of church organization had been fermenting in his mind for 
some time. Religion, as he came to think of it, must transcend 
sectarian interests and mst represent something other than im- 
Jjeonel missionary enterprises from the outside which tends to di- 
vide people. Instead, the religion of the future must be closely 
identified with the general interests of community hife, and, 
indeed, must be an outgrowth of that life. "Enlightened liberals 
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lw. E. DuBois, . "John Haynes Holmes, The Community Church, 
and World Brotherhood," article in Dedication Book, op. cit., 
pe 56. . eon 


a 2See in Appendix the letter from Holmes. dated March 22, 


4 SS 
had sought to substitute the deed for the creed, but what was 


needed was not an individual but a social principle, and this I 
found in the community, the common life, the identity of political 
and spiritual democracy ."+ As an expression of social solidarity, 
theology was to have no place but instead the binding factor was 
to becthe sense of common need and the desire for the common : 3 } 
welfare © 
Wnen Holmes left the Unitarian ministry in 1919 and 
transformed the Church of the Messiah into the Community Church 
of New York, he gave a tremendous impetus to the movement under 
way elsewhere. Concerning Holmes!’ contribution to the community 
church movement, the present leader of the National Council of 


Community Churches says: 


We look upon Dr. Holmes as the dean of the community 
church movement. He has been the pioneer; in a real 
sense, he is the prophet of this church centered in the 
community yet having within it the pulse of the world. 

Of his withdrawal Holmes later said: "I left the Uni- 
tarian ministry as my personal sign and pledge to serve nothing 
less than the universal religion of mankina."4 

Any sketch of Holmes must at least mention his amazing 
creativity as a hymm-writer. Most of these were first intro- 
duced in his own church and later printed in Unity. There are. 
few contemporary liberal hymn writers who have contributed more e 


Among his familiar hymms one might list "All hail, the pageant 


vof the years," "God of the nations, near and far, "The voice of 


God is calling." eae 
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l"historical Sermon," op. cit. 


25.H, Holmes, New Churches for 01d. (Dodd, Mead & Semibany, 
ads De 255-6 | 


SRoy Burkhart, Dedication Book, Op. Cit., De 58. 
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Many of Holmes! multifarious activities during the suc- 
ceeding decade must be passed over lightly. A multitude of books 
poured forth from his busy pen, dealing with such divergent sub- 
jects as marriage, the poetry of Walter Scott, and the problem 
of modern Palestine. A number of trips abroad, duly recorded in 
Unity, made him even more cosmopolitan. 

His part in cleaning up Tammany Hall in New York deserves 
some mention, as it again brought him into national prominence. 
City government in New York had been for some time suffering under 
the maladministration of the "Cinderella man" in City Hall, the 
playboy, night mayor, Jimmy Walker. Corruption was rife and 
graft had become conventional. A later mayor examining the city's 
books said they had stolen everything except the paving stones 
in the streets, The only solution appeared to be a thorough- 
going expose that would drive the rascals out. Thus it came 
about that one day in 1929 Paul Blanshard and Norman Thomas en- 
tered the office of John Holmes and asked him toaccept the chair- 
manship of the newly organized City Affairs Committee, which was 
to do the job of cleaning up Tammany. Holmes agreed, upon the 
condition that he might be co-chairman with Rabbi Stephen Wise, 
so that Jew and Christian might join hands in the work to be 
done.t | 

The City Affairs Committee had to begin from scratch, 
with no public sentiment to sustain it, no official inmiry to 
guide it, and no legal authority to give it sanction. Sevewtne= 
less it gathered and amassed evidence, laid it before the people, 
appealed to the legislature, challenged the Governor, and "in | 
general ripped the town wide open." The Committee finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the Seabury investigation, the hearings 
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1lsermon, "Forty Years of It," February, 1947. 
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pefore Governor Roosevelt, and as a final act in the drama, the 
Mayor's flight to Europe. The reward was the reforms of the La 
Guardia administration which then came into power.~ 

Came the international crises of the thirties and again 
Holmes remained steadfast in his pacifism. Again his resignation 
was submitted to his trustees and again they refused. As he 
went about the country preaching during the war years, invading 
popular forums and even the Rockefeller Chapel of the University 
of Chicago, it is probable that he was the most effective public ~ 
voice of the vaciriat movement during the second World War. 

The concluding episode in Holmes! career at Community 
Church found him realizing the plans for a new building to house 
his congregation. The effects of the depression of the thir ties 
had made it necessary to meet at Town fall, and when a building 
campaign was started in 1958 it was interrupted by. World War II. 
The new building of the Community Church was dedicated on October 
17, 1948. Shortly thereafter, abies tendered his resignation, 
to go into effect at his seventieth birthday, November 29, 1949. 

The year 1949 would appear to be too early to try to 
arrive at a fair appraisal of the importance of John Haynes Holmes 
in religious history. The opinions of two students of history 
may be worth noting, however. Harry Elmer Barnes, distinguished 
historian, educator, ana certainly no special friend of reli- 
gion, calls Holmes "one of the great Humanists of our era," 
In an earlier book he speaks of "the practical achievements of 
John Haynes Holmes in the Community Church of New York City, which 


is the finest example of the new religion as a going concern, "9 


Another student writes, "Probably no minister and con- 


— 


itforty Years of It," op. cit. 


“Dedication Book, op. cit., p. 58. 


Harry Elmer Barnes, The Twilight of Christianity. 
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gregation have come as near inaugurating the new reformation 
(in religion) as has Dr. Holmes and the Communi ty Church of New 


Yorke « e « Dr. Holmes is its Sociologist and political 
scientist, "1 


— 
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lwallace P. Rusterholtz Am 
‘ erican Heretics 
(Boston: Manthorne, 1938), Chapter on Holmes, and Saints 
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CHAPTER III 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF J. H. HOLMES: FROM ORDINATION 
TO THE OUTBREAK OF -THE WORLD WAR f 


As John Holmes did not become a pacifist until after 
the beginning of World War I, the purpose of this chapter is to 
trace his social ideas during the pre-war period to discover 
what currents, if any, led to his famous declaration of paci- 
fism. The same sort of analysis will be made of his religious 
ideas, which during this period are largely to be found published 
in his published sermons and magazine omtributions. 

If the processes of formal education were the sole media 
producing social radicals, it is safe to say there would be but 
few radicals. The recognized social function of education in 
any social onder 46 to perpetuate the social order, i.6e, the 
status qio that supports it, whether that order be Communist, 
Fascist, or Capitalist. A social order in transition, however, 
has doubts and therefore may find room for its own critics. But 
good, solid bourgeois America at the turn of the\ century had few 
doubts of the intrinsic and eternal worth of its ideale: and 
certainly its leading university, Harvard, was not geared to pro- 
ducing doubts in the minds of its students. Hence it was that 
young John Holmes was trained in the extreme individualism of the 
nineteenth century which worshipped as its Pen gods Mill, 
Spencer, Huxley and others of that school of thought. © a 


A really ardent student does not confine his reading 


to the bibliographies supplied by professors, and thus it is not 
A 


L 
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strange to learn that even while Holmes was in Divinity School 
he had already begun wkne the pages of Henry George, Karl Marx, 
and Walter Rauschenbusch.! As the grandson of JOhn Haynes and 
as an early admirer of Theodore Parker, the social vision of these 
prophets could not have seemed alien to him, for he never speaks 
of a radical conversion taking place from conservatism to radi- 
calism. There was a gradual shift, however, in terms of degree 
and emphasis, which began from the day of his ordination.” As 
he gradually shifted over from theology to the social gospel, 
his soul came more and more under the influence of a vision of 
religion as a great crusade for a redeemed society. Since the 
core and binding quality of religion, for him, was not theology, 
he was lead to find the center of organization in a social ine 
terpretation of religion. 

“Anyone with the slightest knowledge of the churches of 
America during the first decade of this century will know that 
one adjective that could not be applied to the churches is the 
word "socialized." Thus Holmes began his public work with an 
ideal very far from sdnive realization. There is-a positive law 
of psychology that frustration breeds disillusionment, as well 
as agression, and we are not surprised to find young Holmes won- 
dering how much good he can do in such a complacent institution 
as the church of that era. When he was asked, for purposes of a 
Symposium in 1907, why he had entered the ministry, he answered 
insteads | | 

I have vouo1ved to let the dead past bury its dead-- 


and am therefore not concerned with the living question, 
why did I enter the ministry; but with the very living 


i"wy Twenty-Five Years in New York," op. cit. 


2"Historical Sermon," op. cit. 
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question, how long can I remain in the ministry and be 
true to myself?t 


With still some question of his vocation in his mind it is no 
wonder that he gave a bitter answer to the questtion: "Why do so 
few young men enter the ministry?" He answered that the very 
title “Reverend” was a title which threw its bearer into sus- 
picion, that "to enter a pulpit is to join a cla ss of men who 
stand impeached by public opinion.” How, then, can the minister 
regain his self-respect? ". . . let the ministers of the church 
but assume the role they were appointed to assume ... to hate 
iniquity, to love righteousness, and to bear witness to the 
truth."2 : 

Holmes first attracted attention throughout Unitarianism 
when he was invited to address the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, in November of 1908. 
At this meeting in Troy, New York, Holmes put forth a tremendous 
effort, and he certainly succeeded in creating a sensation. His 


address, as reprinted in The Unitarian,°® occupies twenty-two 


full double columned pages and must have required at least two 
hours for its delivery. It was hailed as the ma@.t challenging 
pronouncement of the meeting and was immediately printed. It was 
called "ringing, vehement, aggressive and daring: yet carefully 
thought out, and of most wholesome seriousness of spirit . . . 
all who heard mst feel the high worth of the spirit animating 
its utterance (which will have) .. . a tingling and exhilarating 
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did you enter the ministry?" ) 


1the NA ie a Vol. 1, 1907, p. 246. Symposium: "Why 


The Unitarian, Vol. IL, 1907, pe 246. Symposium: "Why 
do so few young men enter the ministry. 


SJ, ee Holmes, "Uni terienise and the Social Question." 
the Unitarian, Vol. I, 1908, Pp. 419-441, 
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of 
tonic of moral awakening for our ministers and churches, "4 

As this important speech c ontains the seed- thoughts 
which Holmes was to give widespread and repeated utterance for 
the rest of his life I have gone to some trouble to give a rather 
complete summary of its framework. Most of the ideas, which here 
find their first exposition, are to be found again and seein in 
his sermons, his magazine articles, and in his books. 

For this long speech Holmes drew upon all his reservoirs 
of social idealism and especially upon all his studies of social 
ethics. By constant reference to the works of Gladden, RKauschen- 
busch, Peabody, and others, he showed that he was a master of the 
best thought in the field. He succeeded in drawing up an in- 
dictment, sugcesting probable causes , and recommending a remedy. 

For his indictment he relied upon secular historians 
to show that religion had had no direct effect upon the social 
order, that it had been always enn the side of things as they 
are instead of being on the side of bicheana as they ought to be.” 
He went on to state that the exclusive concern of religion with 
individual reform has led to any names to the social aspects 
of life and even to hostility to any work of social reconstruction. 
Holmes challenged his hearers to point to any great reform move- 
ment in history in which the church has stood as the moving 
spirit. 

But how narrow and unrealistic is concern with individuals 
gua individuals. "Religion cannot concern itself with men as 
individuals and remain indifferent to men as social beings." If 


religion is to be sensibly concerned with saving the lives of men 


ate 
commana -_ a a —_ —— — 
——— 


1Editorial in The Unitarian, Vol.III,1908, pp. 406f. 


£"Unitarianism and the Social Question," op. cit., pe 


423. 


oD 
44 must also concern itself with the food men eat, the clothes 


they wear, the houses they live in, the work they do, the diseases 


to which they are exposed, the kind of economic and political 


systems in which they exist. "It is divinely tye that man does 
not live by bread alone but it is equally true that bread is the 
very foundation of any life at all .. . [Tt is ] folly to talk 
about sivine a soul apart from the material garments in which the 
soul is clothed,"1 

What is the major demon operating in the lives of men ~ 
which must be exorcized by the church if it is to serve 1te true 
function? It is a form of material and spiritual enslavement of 


man due to the private ownership of land, public resources, and 


public utilities. It is especially present in the iniquities of 


the wage system, and in the special privileges enjoyed by the 

few. "™,. . « in a word, by all that we mean by capitalism."© 

Lest there be any doubt ea % how he felt about capitalism, Holmes 
indulged in purple passages which make what Marx wrote seem rather 
generous. "This mighty giant {capitalism}. .. proved but the 
creator of greater wretchedness than men had ever known before,"5 
"The Wage system lets men compete on the basis of starvation . 


, ge a fag, capitalism... is a hideous feudalism built up 


selfishly and ruthlessly in defiance alike of every human statute 


and divine law."° 


So far Holmes has spoken of religion in general, and now 
in order to stifle any feeling that perhaps his own Unitarian 


Church might be exempt from much of this criticism, he turns his 


a — 


lipid., p. 426. “Ibid., p. 426. 


STbid. 9 De 435. 


STbid., p. 435. 
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56 
scrutiny. there and finds the Unitarians especially guilty. 

"In our work of individual reform, we have sought nothing but the 
cultivation of goodness--the making of good men and women-~-the_ 
production of good works . .. « Our ideal has always been the 
puilding of character and the cultivation of righteousness." Con- 
tinuing, he charges that Unitarianism has never given itself sin- 
cerely to the problem of social reform, that it has merely 
puttered around with ameliorations, and that between amelioration 
and reform "there is a space as wide as all eternity." Though 
many will cite the large number of Unitarians who have been ac- 
tive in direct reform, it proves only that the Mttucsd wideis 

of Unitarianism has indirectly had some stimulating effect. The 
real question, however, is whether Unitarianism itself as a col- 
lective church body has ever had such a conscious purpose, and 
the answer is clearly no. It even deserted the anti-slavery 

cause as much as any other church, opposing "the movement of re- 
form as Luther did that of the *%Peasant's Revolt."1 as a reli- 
gious body, "we did worse than nothing." And what is still worse, 
nothing can be expected in the way of improvement to meet the 
present crisis. There is no awakening to be anticipated for its 
face is “set like flint against the new social movement." He 
concludes with the crushing benediction: we are confronted by 

the "melancholy spectacle of the most liberal church in the world 
theologically rapidly becoméing the most orthodox church in the 


4 


world sociologically."@ 
But in spite of the Unitarian Church, the cry for justice 


willl be heard, and no evasion or compromise is possible. tlhe 


fight today is against the monstrous iniquity of industrial slavery ("© 


oe 


— en 


exaggerated. 


2thid., pe 437. 


1ipid., pe 452. Note: this statement, of course, is 
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STbid., p. 440. 
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The answer, for Holmes, is not to be found in the nineteenth 
century philosophy of individualism but in the new social move- 
ment of socialism.+ 

Although some of his hearers doubtless thought his in- 
dictment of Unitarianism too sevére, Holmes must have felt vin- 
dicated by the general reaction of the leaders of his own church. 
The Reve Thomas Slicer, leading Unitarian minister in New York 
and a power in the denomination, stated bluntly that Holmes was 
completely wrong, because any plan of reconstruction must "depend 
absolute ly upon the regeneration of the individual man."& What 
better summary of the individualistic philosophy Holmes was con- 
demming could be provided than that by Slicer himself? "Not a 
better place, but a better man; not better conditions but a better 
being, is and has been always the message of living Christian- 
ity." The Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley Hills challenged Holmes 
to name any reform of consequence “which did not take its rise 
in national individualism."° The Rev. George Dodson was impressed 
by the oratory but begged Holmes to remember that "deep feeling 
does not make one wise." And the venerable J. T. Sunderland 
summed up his doubts by saying, “We hope his leadership will 
prove as intelligent as it is fiery, as bfoad, comprehensive and 
constructive as it is strenuous."4 

One practical result of Holmes! enlarged reputation as 


a firebrand was an invitation to conduct a regular department 


for The Unitarian. He stated very frankly that the day of the 


as... 
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ltpid., p. 439. 


“The Unitarian, Vol.IV, 1909, p. 28. Symposium: "What 
is your reaction to Mr. Holmes' recent speech?" | 
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protestant church had passed and that his interest would lie in 
promoting the new religion of the twentieth century. We are on 
the eve of a revolution in things religious, he proclaimed, and 
for that purpose we need a new prayer-book, a new language of de- 
yotion, and a new vocabulary of worship. "The church which had 
no higher end fan that of saving souls or building character is 
about to be destroyed, and the church which seeks the greatfend 
of reconstructing society is about to be builded in its place ° 
. « « Everything points to this new age... "1 

In his monthly department in the Unitarian Advance, which 


he conducted faithfully until the magazine merged with the Christian 
Register during the World War, one can f) llow Holmes' thoughts 


from month to month and incidentally keep abreast of all current 
contributions being made toward the social gospel; for Holmes 
evidently was trying to be the best informed man in the denomina- 
tion in this area, and his writing consciously reveals his 
absorption. 

But if one is expecting to find traces of pacifism or 
premonitions of it, one willlook in vain. The question ofw ar 
is referred to only in passing and even in this fashion only 
very occasionally and casually, as of an ancient anachronisn, 
very terrible to be sure but not of pressing significance. Only 
in an issue devoted to the passing of Leo Tolstoy does there ap- 
pear a clue as to how this mind might later work when confronted 
with the live issue of war. What he claims to admire most in 
Tolstoy is the great man's fidelity to the teachings of Jesus 
and his attempt to apply them without exception or compromise. 
He admits that we may differ (including himself?) concerning the 


soundness of Tolstoy's interpretations but that we cannot get 


a 


1The Unitarian, Vol. V, 1910, in his regular department, 
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away from the logic of the challenge. 

Whatever he (Tolstoy) did, he at least proved for 
all time, ‘that there is no place in a Christian civili- 
zation, for war and preparation for war, for ignorance 
and disease and poverty, for rich and poor, high and 


low « e« e a despotic state and a sovereign church, for 
competition, violence, greed, and discord.1 


Tolstoy it was, continues Holmes, who proved to us that 
we mst once and for all make the choice between the religion of 
Jesus and the accepted standards of modern life. "If we keep 
our present society, we must reject Christianity. If we cling 

” | 


to Christianity, we must have a new societys 


‘ There can be no doubt that Tokstoy made atremendous im- 


pression upon Holmes. The extravagant praise he showered upon 
him in his wri ting he also renewed in his speeches and sermons. 
Toldoy for him is "the one great world figure of his time." And 
not only his time but “tested by the ultimate standards of human 
character, he looms up against the background of eternity as one 


of the colossal figures of the ages, "@ 


Still another figure influencing Holmes deeply was of 
course Theodore Parker. ‘Remembering the power of great examples 
we would do well to take his appraisal seriously. He not only 
thought that Parker was "the first and greatest prophet .. . of 


liberal religion"5 but also "one of the dozen really great re- 


formers whom the world has seen™ and "the greatest religious pro= 


phet that the western world has as yet produced."4 The effect 


Gee 
—— 


lfhe Unitarian, Vol. 5, 1910, p. 186, 


“Sermon, "Leo Tolstoy," January, 191l. 
Ssermon, "The Theology of Theodore Parker," June, 1910. 


4Speech at National Congress of Religious Liberals, re- 

printed as"Theodore Parker and the Work of Social Reform," in 
Unity, September 15, 1910, p. 41. 
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of an idol of such felt dimensions well can be decisive in a life. 
Some critics have felt that Holmes has consciously patterned’ 
himself after Parker, and while Holmes is too modest to admit it 
he has never denied it. The following statement Holmes made about 
Parker might also be literally applied to Holmes as well: 
Parker was a social reformer because he was a minister 
of religion. He regarded outward social reform as the 
climax and fulfillment of the inward religious ideals 
which he cherished as the inspiration of his life.l 
It is quite probably true that Holmes derived his con- 
trast of individual religions versus socialized religion from 
Parker, as well as borrowing the concept of the role of religion 
as leading in all reforms and enterprises affecting the welfare 
of man. But so far as pact fiem is concerned the influence must 
at first glance seem negative. Parker, it will be remembered, 
was an extremely belligerent and aggressive prophet and had few 
doubts that violence was justified in a good cause. He was once 
arrested for aiding a group of men who were using violence to rescue 
a fugitive slave who had been captured and placed in jail. There- 
fore if Holmes were a literal follower of Parker he would not be 
a pacifist today. He settled this problem early, however, for 
he writes: 


F : 
& :f 
; é ; 


The influence of Theodore Parker has in many ways 
been decisive in my life. But I agreed early not to be 
troubled by his belligerency, or non-pacifism. I just 
said to myself, "We'll forget this, and go on to other 
business. After all, there is no reason why a great 
man should agree with us on every qestion as a condition 
of our admiration and discipleship.2 


Though Parker had no pacifism to bequeath to Holmes, 
‘perhaps another element in the man aided Holmes when the time of 


decision came. That was an .inexoratle and inflexible logic in j H 


ee 
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Personal letter of March 22, 1949, to the writer. See 
Appendix, | 
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following through from a principle, once adopted. Pacifism as a 
life philosophy can be built only upon the kind of shavaster which 
abides by principles come what may and has no patience with bala: 
tivism and compromise. A sermon of 1909 entitled "The Vice of 
Expediency" is therefore a dependable clue as to the character 
structure that was developing. The burden of the sermon is to 
the effect that it is the so-called practical men and the compro- 
misers who have been the failures in the world and that "the 
really useful men, the really successful men, the really triumph- 
ant men, have all been the impractical idealists."1 the sermon 
is thus a plea for idealism and a denunciation of any tendency 
to expediency. What makes Holmes! position so s0isé and inflex- 
ible is that it is grounded within a conception of the character 
of God. He says we must not think of the interests of man but 
of God, that “we have>no right to assume anything but the God- 
point of view . .« -« we must think not of time but of eternity, 
not of the earth but of heaven, not of men but of the Father. 
.Because of that fact of God we have no right to equivocate or 
bargain. We must stand fast by perfect truth and absolute right." 
This line of thinking is clearly that of the religious martyrs 
of all ages and the point of view which accounted for Christians 
going to the arena gladly to meet their painful deaths. The 
point of view also logically ties in with Holmes! admiration for 
Tolstoy and his "inflexible logic." And it is also consistent 
With Holmes! view of Jesus as a revolutionary, no halfway re- 


former but one intent upon turning society upside down. The major 
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lsermon, "The Vice of Expedienc | | 
y: A Plea mu 
September, 1909. : Eh: for idealism.” 


: 2Tbid. 


Ssermon,"What Think Ye of Christ?" December, 1908. 
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emphasis is thus upon believing in Jesus and following him 
literally, "not only as a pattern of individual character, but 
also as a social reformer." | gape 
But so far as statements on war are concerned, there 
are very few to be found during this period in his life. Not un- 
til late 1912 did he feel it imperative to speak out in public 
against the dangers of militarism, when the Navy anchored 122 war 
vessels in the Hudson River and put on a military show. Its 
object? "And all, that the citizens of New York might be in- 
veigled into throwing their reason to the winds and becoming the 
abject and awe-stricken wor shippers of savagery and folly? The 
ships, in Holmes! opinion, existed for no useful purpose and rep- 
resented millions of dollars which could be better spent “in the 


interest not of barbarism but of civilization,."1 


it is not to be supposed that Holmes was at any time pro- 


war or completely indifferent to the threat of war. It is merely 
that in terms of time and emphasis he preferred to spend his time 
upon another front. It must be remembered that the pre-war era 
was a golden age of optimism, regarding war as something from 

the past. Young college idealists mourned the fact of having 
been born too late to devote their lives to the peace cause.@ 
There was an active band-wagon psychology which regarded the fight 
for permanent peace as practically won. In such an atmosphere 

of confidence and optimism it is no wonder Holmes preferred to 
work on a live option, a fight which was far from even the pros- 
pects of being won, the fight to socialize the churches. _ 

No) the fight was not won here, but Satie felt the 
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1" the Navy Madness," Unity, Vol. IXX, Oct. 24, 1912. 


“Merle Curti, Peace or Wars: 
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solution at least was quite clear. Hence the major task was to 
arouse the people to act, and here was where his own particular 
talents could be used to greatest advantage. His systematic 
thinking was set forth in 1912 in a book entitled "The Revolu- 
tionary Function of the Modern Church," dedicated "To the Glori- 
ous Memory of Theodore Parker." Holmes! first published book 
gathers together all his relevant thinking on the subject, and 
incorporates in one volume the scattered ideas faund in speeches, 


sermons, and especially his department in the Unitarian Advance. 


As the volume does not touch directly upon the problem of war 
there will be no attempt to give a full analysis here. But the 
fact that war is not mentioned in it is deserving of some com- 
ment. Holmes doubtless felt that war was tied in with or was 
the inevitable result of "the social question," and that once the 
"social question" had been satisfactorily dealt with, war as a 
subsumed entity would also disappear. 

Did Holmes actually believe that sin and social evil 
could be done away with? The answer hinges upon an understanding 


of his concept of human nature. The Calvinistic preoccupation 


with human depravity, he feels, is a consequence of falsely view- 


ing human beings as individual abstractions: 


Once start out with "that abstraction unknown to 
experience," a separate individual, devoid of essential 
social relationships, and nothing else is adequate to 
explain the undoubted facts of human experience.l 


This erroneous concept is thus at the bottom of all the persecu- 


tions, Oppressions, slaveries, and tyrannies of history. But the 


new. concept of man, given us by the social sciences, sees man not 
as an individual but as a social being. Behind him it sees the 


environment, the background, the cmditioning inflwnces which 


———— 
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LJ. H. Holmes, The Revolutiona Function of the Modern 
Church, (G.P. Putnam's Sons, 191) pe 130~ tt 
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which make him what he is. Evolutionary theory has made us see 
that environment is all important. It follows, then, that the 
kind of animal man is, is dependent upon that culture, and evil 
4s social and not individual in origin.? Human Nature intrinsi- 
cally is good; the problem of salvation is that "of nurture, 
education, cultivation. He {man} needs simply to grow and ex- 
pand along normal and healthful lines."° 
If sin and the defects of human nature are of social 
origin, the solution would seem fairly obvious: the "cure is to 
be found not in the transformation of the soul but in the re- 
construction of society." 
The normal man is the good man, just as the normal 
man is also the well man; and there is no explanation 
of his condition of dépravity save that to be found in 
the conditions of his environment.4 
Granted these generalizations, then it would follow that with the 
banishment of injustice sin will practically disappear.° And 
what of heredity? "Heredity can be dismissed from further con-= 
sideration, as only the factor of environment passed along to 
later generations." The last possible remaining monkey-wrench 
is the freedom of the human will. And here Holmes retains suf- 
ficient balance to realize that human frailty will always remain 
but he reassures his readers with the thought that even dcetore 
cannot hope to abolish all disease. But even so, "the banishment 
of sin is a problem which can and must be so conceived.™ 
"Me Revolutionary”Function of the Modern Church" was a 


notable contribution to the social gospel movement, which was at 


its height during the pre-war years. Although it can hardly be. 
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said to have been a trail-blazer, still it developed its ideas 
in the best tradition of prophetic feligion and the basic ideas 


expressed here in 1912 were still forming the backbone of books 
coming out twenty-five years later, as for example John Bennett's 


Social Salvation. 


The book was eagerly read and widely discussed by minis- 
ters ane theological students. As might be expected the ideas 
appeared to be far too radical for many readers, while still 
others objected to the manner and tone of the writer. Charles 
Henderson objected to what he termed “berating,” saying that men 
"ask for vision, not a spanking."1 He put his finger on one 
general reaction when he said bluntly, "The main» thing at issue 
is a personality e « e e My contention with Mr. Holmes is pri- 
marily this, he preaches his gospel with a sneer... « Oh the 
pity of this passion that scorches, but does not warm, "2 

Thus not so much what he said but his manner of saying 


it aroused people during the hot=-tempered period of youth. But 


Sete, 


who has ever heard of a true prophet who was noted for his tact? 
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Holmes! reputation was founded upon a foundation of frankness, 
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bluntness, and flaming oratory. He has never been accused of 
"pulling his punches." For example when he was invited in 1910 
to speak to the New York Unitarian Club,the group being made up 
Of ministers and laymen, some of whom were exceedingly wealthy 
and conservative, he is reported to have started out with the 


following remarks: 


The oreblem we are facing today is, How can we apply 
justice? We are facing an era of revolution! 
« « « The fate of the people is in such hands as 
yours. Will you oppose justice to preserve your own 
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lLetter to editor, The Unitarian, Vol. 5, 1910, yp. 61; 


2Letter to editor, ibid., p. 104. 
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fortunes? You'll have revYolution if you do! You must 
sympathize with the aspirations of humanity. _Revolu- 
tions are always caused by the upper classes.1t 
But the more opposition John Holmes encountered the more 
he waded into it, often, it would appear, for the sheer love of 
battle. More than one person in the years to come was to say that 


Holmes was the most belligerent and aggressive pacifist he had 


ever seen. His leadership of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social : 


Justice was especially challenging to the more conservative ele=-_ 1 


nents. Some of these in 1913 decided the best way to deal with 


2 eS ae 


the UFSJ was simply to refuse it a meting place during the May 
meetings, and this the Arlington Street Church did, saying, ". 


» « (your) program is better suited to the secular platform than 
the church, and we prefer that you find some other place." With 
this rejection as his text Holmes excoriated his opponents in 


the Unitarian Advance under the scornful title "Boston Unitarian-~ 


ism Again." He identified his foes with those who had persecuted ! 


Channing, driven Pierpont from his pulpit, and rejected Parker: 


eo « e eVG are up against not those who dissent ... and 
question our judgment, but those who would silence these 
Opinions altogether and excommunicate the ill-balanced 
heretics who hold them... . We are engaged in the age- 
old battle for freedom of ef Speech and assembly 

in religion. : 

The battle is on "for a chance to be heard in Bostont"-- 
and the Fellowship summons every Unitarian, clergyman, : 
layman, and lay-woman alike, to the joy and glory of ay 
the fight.@ at 
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In this pre-war, period Holmes did not recognize war to 
be a very pressing problem. The intention of this chapter, there- 
fore, has been to examine his resources, attitude, and general 


ideological lat tod ie to see what reservoirs would be drawn upon 
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1Speech at New York Unitarian Club, as reported in The 
sniterian, Vol. V, 1910, p. 131. 
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‘2pepartment, *mhe Church and Social aecinatteis The Unitarian 
Advance, Vol. IM, 1912-1913, ‘May, 1913. 
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when the issue of war was drawn in 1914, The key to his char- 

Sr caleate and motivation seems to me to be most eloqiently and simply 
expressed in a ‘speech to his fellow ministers on the subject 
"Preaching: What and Why?" Here is summed up in brief space 

his theology, the social ethics derived therefrom and his notion 
of prophetic preaching. At the risk of over-quoting, I neverthe- 
less conclude this chapter upon this qm intessential Holmesian 
note: 


Running through all history there has been an issue 
on between the free soul and the powers of oppression and 
wrong, and I believe that the fight is still pending. l 
believe that the time for battling with evil is not past 
e e e e the issue of righteousness is not a dead-sure 
thing; we take it too easily. The Devil is stronger in 
this world than God is, I do verily believe, and it is 
our business to fight on God's side as though the fight 
were critical. What God wants is a world that is dif- 
ferent from this world: a world that is filled with 
justice, not. with injustice: of free opportunity and 
fair chance for every soul, not world of special privi- 
lege; a world in which there are no rich and no poor, 
no great and no small, no Christian and no pagan, no 
native and no alien, a world that is charged through and 
through with democracy. We'haven't got that kind of 
world now: we have a world very different from the world 
God wants. — 

So long as I see what Jesus of Nazareth saw two 
thousand years ago,-=-that this is a world of the rich 
and the favored, I believe that it is my business Sunday 
after Sunday, to stand in my pulpit to give battle-cry 
to rush into the fight--God's fight for righteousness 
and Justice,--bidding those to follow who will.1 


lsSpeech at New York Unita ye Club, reported in the 
Unitarian Advance, Vol.II, 1911-1@12,p. 118. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WAR AND THE ATTAINMENT OF PACIFISM (1914-1918) 


It has been suggested in the last chapter that the basic 
element in the pre-war outlook of John Haynes Holmes was an evo- 
lutionary optimism which saw man as an ensrgent from an animal 

past, it is true, but an animal now able to free itself completely 
from the remaining traces of the brute past by its ability to 
transcend its environment. The provision of the correct en- 
vironment, the Kingdom of God, would then release and develop the 
true nature of man, which is almost wholly good. He believed 
mankind was thus ‘on the brink of complete emancipation, with 

the Kineton of God within easy travelling Adetanee. It was natural 


to see war as a rather incredible and barbaric remnant from the 


animal past, a dreadful sore on the corpus humanus just about to 
be cured permanently by a poultice of pure religion and applied 
social knowledge. 

Despite what we know of this pre-war era, we are amazed 
by some of the sentimantdlity of Holmes' beliefs. In an article 
+OF Zea. entitled “What Is Liberalism Going to Do?"l he is able - 
to se Utopia right around the corner, Everywhere, he ites, 
he sees "gallant youths and pure maidens seeking the Holy 
2; ; devoting their all to the cause of Christ... and 
seeking thu watedlishuent of His Kingdom on earth." He can speak 
unaffectedly of wars being abolished and “rumors of wars stilled." 
And what is bringing about this revolution? "The active states- 
manship of courtesy, honesty, and good will." 


ee 


ete 


——— 


lnwnat Is Liberalism Gol " 
ng To Do?" Unity, Vol. LVIII 
1911-1912, : 
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When one believes in the ever-onward striving of divine 
power which has permitted no exception in history to the univer- 
sal law of progress, the implication must be that drawn by 
Leibnitz: this must be the best of all possible worlds; and the 
present age, in Holmes! words, "the best and happiest and noblest 
age that the world has ever seen." Therefore, "God is closer 


to the ultimate realization of his eternal purposes at this hour 


than ever before." In fact, said Holmes, one may dependably "fore- 


cast the Kingdom of God."© Gabriel is about to blow his horn, 


figuratively of course, for "heaven must be found here or nowhere-- 


the hour of our redemption is now. ... This is the new message 


of the new age."9 


\ 
‘ 


Such a weltanschauung transferred to the problem of war 


practically assures a rosy outlook. For this reason Holmes was 
confident that the movement for peace had entered upon a new and 
final stage of its history. "The sacred resolve to ‘ground arms! 
has entered into men's hearts, which means that the day of the 
Lord is at last at hand "4 In retrospect it is most amazing to 
find Holmes so optimistic but even more amazing to discover that 
he was actually dogmatic about it, suggesting that well-informed 
and intelligent people no longer discuss this matter of inevitable 
progress, for itis "settled for good and al1."° He was a fatal- 


ist, he admitted years later, for he believed that not the worst 


(ee 
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‘Sermon, March, 1910, "The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever," 


“Ibid. 
S"what Is Liberalism Going To Do?" Ope cit. 


4"Things to Be Done," Unitarian Advance, Vol. IV, 1913- 
1914, September ° 


S'the Progress of Mankind," op. cit. 
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put the best was certain.+ 

In the light of such fatalistic optimism it is not to be 
wondered that the outbreak of the Great War was the m stjgrievous 
“ghock he was to experience in his career.© Walter Rddedioodbusch, 
with a similar outlook, also was shaken to his foundations and 
some people believe the shock brought about his death, which 
occurred shortly thereafter. Holmes was then at the height of 
his strength and powers and a wound of this nature was able to 
injure him only spiritually. He cushioned the shock partially 
by believing for a considerable period that the war could not long 
continue. 

Along with many others he had believed there could be 

no more. wars because of the deepening intercultural ties of 
scholars, the complicated financial interrelationships of busi- 
nessmen from all nations, the great strength of the international 


socialist and peace movements, and the power of the church whose 


teaching about war had been so clear--or so he thought.© It had 


been his firm conviction that the 1905 war between Russia and Japan 
was the last great war of history, that the collapse of the 
military was "to be every moment imminent." 

Thus the momentous days of 1914 that spelled the begin- 
ning of war spelled also tragic disillusionment to Holmes. He 
expressed the conviction that everything in which he had ever 


believed or trusted had been finally swept away. Shortly there- 


. 


after he wrote a pastoral letter to his parishoners and there 


a 
a —_— —_ -” 


lSermon, February, 1947. "Forty Years of Ith" 
2"My Twenty-Five Years in New York," op. cit. 


_— S"Our Lost Safeguards," Unitarian Advance, Vol. V, 1914- 


4twar," Unitarian Advance, Vol. V, 1914-1915. 
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we have permanently recorded his spiritual anguish: 


The dance of death begins anew. Civilization . « e« 
is gone in one fell instant; and in its place is barbarisn, 
with all its train of robbing, ravishing, and killing. 

What is civilization that it avails nothing at this 
hour? What is religion that is impotent to still the de- 
vouring passions now raging through the world? . . ..We have 


talked much in the days gone . by, of progress, brother- CF 


hood, and peace. What now, in the buried light of present 
events, do these things mean?l 


But even the heart-breaking events of war could not 
quench the optimism which was so much a part of him; it was merely 
transformed. The war, though evil, was not an unmitigated evil, © 
for it would prove to men its own anachronistic, barbaric, self- 
defeating nature. The very fact of war would be the unanswerable 
propaganda against it. "Now if ever is our opportunity to re- 
veal to men the iniqity of war, and in the exhaustion which 
soon must come, turn them again forever to the pleasant paths 
of peace." 

His hesitations between despair and faith always seemed 
to end with faith and optimism. Three months after the be- 
ginning of the war he still believed "peace is at hand after all." 
If one holds to evolutionary purpose and a good God, even the 
most gross evil must serve a good end. Hence, incredible though 
it seems in retrospect from the second World War, Holmes could 
write "we see in this final agony of blood and iron... the 
terrible spectacle of the devil of militarism rending its way out 
of the stricken body of humanity," The war is to serve as the 


conclusive demonstration that armaments do not prevent war, that 


the Hague Tribunal ot the way of peace is "supremely wise and just."4 
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1", Minister's Letter to His People," Unity, Vol. LXXIV 
October 29, 1914. 2 : 
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Evil though war is, men must make good come of it by 
finding or making a way of using this terrible war to put an end 
to war. A peace movement must be organized such as humanity has 
never seen before and it must kill the superstition of armaments 
py showing the horrors and the futilities of war. But first the 
peaceworkers must be mobilized, and to do this Holmes issued 4 
personal manifesto which, at least for him, became the meaning 
and purpose of life for years to come: 
Here is the call of the hour! Here is the duty of 
the day! Everything else must for the moment be for- 
gotten! Every other task of human enlightenment and re- 
generation be postponed. We must fight war and the ideas 
of war with singleness of purpose, unyielding tenacity 
of will, consuming fires of passion, and all the un- 
sparing and uncompromising fanatacisms of zeal .« « « « 
All mss DeccEs AS Crenenere battling for a holy 
sepulchre. | 
Holmes, at least, took the "call" seriously. If ever 
anyone became a "crusader," Holmes was that man. From that time 


von there poured fourth a veritable flood of anti-war writings 


from his pen. His department in the Unitarian Advance, called 
"The Modern Church and Social Justice" dealt so exclusively with 
the problem: of war that his readers must have wondered whether 
there was nothing to say about conditions in the United States 
during these years. His sermons , of course, reflect this new 
concentration. By rough estimate it would appear that about 
one half of them dealt with war or some phase of war or religion 
and ware 
As the war drew on month after month Holmes began to. 
make a scientific study of war as a social phenomenon, especially 
in its relation to ethics and religion, until he must have be- 


Comé one of the best informed men in the country in this area.@ 
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itwart" op. cit. 
2"My Twenty-Five Years in New York," Ope Cit. 
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In this way it came about that the early shock and dis- 
illusionment occasioned by the war opened a new vocation to Holmes, 
a vocation which was to mark him permanently for the rest of his 
life--a wholehearted concentration upon ridding the world of the 
evil of war. And at the same time, as a born fighter unhappy 
without some evil to fight or some wickedness to excoriate, his 
war against war even while war was raging, gave him new purpose, 
new spiritual sustenance to overcome his disillusionment. 

For ced to come to terms with an evil he had believed 
dead, Holmes buried himself in his study and began to rethink his 
religion and the ethical conduct it demanded. If Christianity 
as away of life is practical, why had there been such consistent 
failures? In a sermon entitled "Is Christianity a Failure?" his 
position becomes clearer and his answer to the problem of war 
predictable. The failure, he said, lies not intthe teachings but 
rather in "individuals and the church. .. to take Christianity 
seriously, to preach it courageously, and to practice it uncom- 
promisingly."1 Historically we have seen that other ways of 
life when sincerely followed have not worked, whereas Christianity 
is "the only thing in the whole — of humanity which is a 
success." The failures of our civilization--poverty, slums, un- 
employment, etc., demonstrate not failure of our Christian civi- 
lization but the "triumphantly unchristian" conduct of large 
sections of it. The failure of the practice does not alter in 
the slightest degree the promise and truth of the preaching.” 

Christianity, lt follows, must be teen seriously and 


literally or not at all. A sermon entitled "The Moral Cancer of 


See 
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lgermon, "Is Christianity a Failure?" November, 1914. 


“Sermon, "Man an End, Not a Means," November, 1914, 


4 
Compromise" points out that compromise never works out in the 
long run but instead “the death of the soul follows compromise 
as sure ly as the death of the body follows cancer."1 Holms was 
undoubtedly thinking of his own problen and his own solution 
when he defines the "true principle of action:" 
To cling to our own ideal and ourselves to be faith- 

ful to this ideal, while at the same time being patient 

with the folly and the weakness of the world which will 

not see what is true and righteous altogether . « .« 

If we can do this, then only shall we be able to id te 
tain the integrity of our own souls. This means: No compromise! 
"Not to adjust ourselves to the world but to adjust the world to 
ourselves--not to fit the soul to the conditions of life but to 


fit these conditions to the soul--this is the whole duty of man." 


Holmes devoted considerable time to the consideration 
of the church and war. The gap between the professions of the 
church and its actual record was a great shock and disappoint- 
ment to him. The matter had seemed very simple to him: “Where 
there is war, there can be no religion; and where there is true 
religion, there can be no vaandt In spite of his disgust at its 
poor record, he tended to interpret the situation as again a 
case of neglect by the church because of its narrow interest 
in the salvation of the individual soul. Therefore, he saw the 
problem of the church and war as subsumed under the larger matter 
of the church and the social question. 

What troubled Holmes was not that the church had failed 
to stop the war, since defeat in itself is not disgraceful, but 


that the contemporary church had not even tried to do so. And 


‘eee 
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lgermon, December, 1914, "The Moral Cancer of Compromise." = 


£"The Church and War," Unitarian Advance, Vol. V¥, Decem- 
ber, 1914, 
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55 
once the war had started, he had expected the churches still to 
practice Christianity, “to do a mighty service in stilling pas- 
gions, softening enmities, and keeping open the clogged channels 
of good-will, while hostilities continued . .. to point out the 
petter way of honest diplomacy and sane arbitration of national 
aifferences." The problem of how the churches could support a 
war at the same time they were carrying on these essentially 
anti-war activities was apparently not recognized by him. At 
any rate, Holmes was Shocked to discover churches spreading 
atrocity stories, encouraging enlistments, and selling war bonds. 
Although he was disgusted with the conduct of European 
churches, he was not inclined tothink more highly of American 
ones. Two years before America was to enter the war he was 
sueationine whether very many of the American churches would 
"refrain from fostering the flaming passions of international 
hate." He doubted that they would, believing that narrow nation- 
alistic patriotism to be the true American religion.+ But de- 
spite all his immediate disillusionment and pessimism he was un- 
willing to believe the churches were hopeless, and again we find 
his unconquerable optimism reversing the judgment of his sober 
eyes: 
The new tide of the social spirit .. . will at last 

break in and quicken the dry bones to life ... it will 

go forth, not merely to smite war, but to smite as well 

poverty, disease, industrial autocracy, political occupa- 

tion . « « « The Church Militant is today arming for the 

fray! The Church Triumphant will tomorrow gaze upon the 

Kingdom} | 


Holmes' reaction to the events of war was now rapidly 


driving him to a position of outright pacifism. In January, 
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1915, five months after the beginning of war he preached on the 
subject, "Is Permanent and Universal Peace to be Desired?" The 
sermon was largely devoted to an absolute condemnation of war 
and in the most unequivocal terms: 


War .. e is a reversion to savagery; and its ad-. 
vent marks the awakening from slumber of all that is 
most beastly and brutal in the human heart .... It 
brings liberation to the lowest and suppression to the 
highest that man knows. .. . The beast, that is lurking 
in every human heart, is feed from its social bonds.l 


War is the corruptor of virtue, the despoiler of 
purity, the murderer of courage, honor, and chivalry . 
e e e The average man it degrades to the base level of 
of a brute. 


In his Unitarian Advance department that month we find 


a hint that he was on the point of making an open declaration 
of pacifism. In a discussion of books to read in war time, he 
mentions as books he has found especially helpful himself in 


recent days works by Channing, Charles Sumer, Leo Tolstoy. 


Kant's Eternal Peace is highly commended. He nentions also 


Frank Copley's novel, The Impeachment of President Israels, a 


book which sowed a seed in his mind which was later to blossom 
forth in his Theatre Guild play, If This Be Treason! The prob- 


lem, he goes on, which well may challenge "the acutest mind, the 
most Machiavellian heart for nineaste solution" is where to 

find the point of contact between secret diplomacy, political 
autocracy, the corruption of our social order and the "pure 
Spiritual idealism of the Master." 


Ana that the answer to the. ‘hha will be either 
an unconditional surrender to Jesus! doctrine of "resist 
not evil" or else an honest and open, instead of a dis=- _~ 
guised or hidden, acceptance of the teachings of ek 
Treitsche, and Bernhardt ; is PTUCtISE LS certain. 


lgermon (Pamphlet), January, 1915, "Ts Permanent and 
Universal Peace Te Be’ Desired?" 


2"Some Books to Read These Dayst" Unitarian Advance, Vol. 
V, January, 1915. | 
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His sermon condemning war generally was followed by 
another which condemned each and every specific war. He dealt 
ain "Is War Ever Justified?" with the objection which argued that 
there might be possible exceptions to the rule condemning all 
war. His answer was that black is black and white is white; and 
war cannot at one and the same time be right in one place and 
wrong in another. War is such a supreme evil that "like slavery, 
(it) cannot be good in one place and bad in another." He is now 


led to the following unconditional declaration of pacifism: 


War is never justifiable at any time or under any 
circumstances. No man is wise enough, no nation is im- 
portant enough, no human interest is precious enough, to 
justify the wholesale destruction and murder which consti- 
tutes the essence of war. Human life is alone sacred . 

» e e Therefore, in the name of life and for the sake of 
. life, do I declare to you that war must be condemned uni- 
¢ versally and unconditionally ... . War is hate and hate 
has no place within the human heart. War is death and 
death has no place within the realms of life. 

If I must hate Germany, in order to love America, Il 
will not love her . ...#+tl1fiI must sacrifice my membership 
in the human family, in order to keep my citizenship in 
America, then I will not keep that citizenship .... We 
must choose between loyalty to America and loyalty to the 
world. : 

e e e Never will I take up arms against a foe. And 
if, because of cowardice or madness, I do this awful thing, 
may God in his anger strike me dead, ere I strike dead 
some brother from another land.+ 


By the spring of 1915 any rosy hopes entertained by 


Holmes about an early end to the war had faded. He now began 

to worry whether America herself might not be involved, and there- 

fore he shifted from a general attack on war itself to the spe- 

cific fight concerning preparedness. Against what is America to 
be prepared, he asked. Japan has been very friendly and Germany 

has gone out of her way to win our friendship. Even supposing 

there was a hostile power anywhere, America is still separated 


from the nearest military base by more than 3,000 miles of ocean, 


i 


lsermon, February, 1915, "Is War Ever Justified?" 
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and its 3% million square miles of territory make conquest im- 
possible anyhow. At this point in the argument he would make 
use of his wide reading to cite reputable authorities. America's 
role, he advised, is "to maintain relations of friendship with 
all nations. To remain unarmed as one who dwells among friends 
is to enter the path (of peace) with steadfast feet. To arm, 
as one who goes forth to meet a foe, is to lose that path ere 
it is fairly trod."1 

Holmes! activist compulsion would not leave him alone. 
He was always searching his mind for effective means to dramatize 
these issues so close to his heart. In May of 1915 he addressed 
an open letter to ministers on the subject of preparedness. He 
exhorted ministers to resist the madness of war and to live up 
to their high calling. "And who shall lead in this work of high 
endeavor, if not those who are ordained to the ministry of 
Christ? Others ... may send the pagan call to arm against our 
fellows. But we, my Brethren, proclaim the noble summons to arm 
against injustice, oppression, selfishness, and hate, "2 

He was therefore especially irked to receive a letter 
from the distinguished Henry Wise Wood, Chairman of the Con- 
Terence Committee on National Preparedness, asking him to devote 
his powers as a minister to urging preparedness. He did not 
Iince-words, in order to give the "retort proper," for the bene- 
fit .of his audience: 

I regard your letter as very like an insult to the 
profession of which I am a member and to the durch which I 
have the honor to serve. I regard your movement as a 
betrayal of the Christianity I serve. I look upon it as 


a menace to the America I love. . .. There may be minis- 
ters of Christ who are ready to give aid and-comfort to 


tt 


— 


"america and the Great War," Upitarian Advance, Vol. ¥, 
Mey, 1915. 


eas 2M An Open Letter to Ministers," Unitarian Advance, Vol. 
VL, December, 1915. | patie, 
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the business which your committee has in hand, but I am 
not one of them. On the contrary I am pledged to the 
gospel of love, to the task of brotherhood, to the minis- 
try of reconciliation.1 

One year after the beginning of the war found him sending 
another pastoral letter on war to his congregation. This time 
optimism was absent and instead a realistic pessimism had set 
in which enabled him to predict in amazing fashion the real con= 
sequences of the war. "That kings will be dethroned, kingdoms 
fall, great powers lapse to degeneracy and beneficient works of 
social reconstruction crash to ruin, the progress of centuries 
in human efficiency and happiness be undone, is certain." 

The real tragedy, he felt, was not the material destruc- 
tion so much as the wreckage of ideals, the preaching of an ethic 
which denounced the ideals of «comradeship and brotherhood as 
illusions, as futile dreams. The ethical advances of the centuries 
appeared to have been in vain: 

At one fell instant, faith seems dead, God an idle. 
fable « « e e lt is as though prophets had never spoken, 
apostles never lived, martyrs never died. ... We ac=- 


cept life as the caveman who brained his foe, fattened 
on his blood and spoil, and chattered to his tribal god 


F 


of worship.t 
He was to repeat the idea again and agains the main 
casualty of the war is faith in God, in the worth of idealism, 
in the validity of spiritual truth, in the kindness of men's 
hearts, in the law of progress. 


In early 1916 appeared Holmes' New Wars for Old, a book 


Which set forth in comprehensive fashion the ideas that had been 


intriguing him ever since the beginning of the war had compelled 


_ ——— 
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l"cCorrespondence on Live Issues," Unitarian Advance, 
Vol. 6, January , 1916. ) Dees a 


See sermon (pamphlet) of December, 1915: "How Can Faith 
Survive in the Darkness of Our Day?" | 
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re 


him to rethink his position. Indeed, the last three chapters 


are practically unaltered sermons which he had preached during 
the preceding year. Nevertheless, the chapters fit together ex- 
traordinarily well, and it is possible that the sermons were 
written with a deliberate intent to use them as chapters in the 
pook he was writing. Never one to conceal his innermost thoughts 
or intentions, Holmes gave the book a subtitle reading: “Being 
a Statement of Radical Pacifism in terms of Force versus Non- 
Resistance, with special reference to the Facts and Problems of 
the Great War." In the preface he apologizes for the haste with 
which he has put out the book but insists that in the critical 
challenge of the hour there is an imperative need for the gos- 
pel of peace, to be identified with the gospel of righteousness 
preached by Isiah, the gospel of love proclaimed by Jesus, and-- 
"in a word, the gospel of non-resistance,."+ 

Ideologically, the book has two basic coneerns: to refute 
all arguments that force is a necessary part of life, an un- 
avoidable way of settling certain basic conflicts; and to set 
forth as persuasively as possible the vital necessity of adopting 


non-resistance as a philosophy of life. 


I. The thesis of his first concern is expressed succinctly 
on page 72 in these words: "Pores is efficacious to no end--it 
is necessary for no purpose ... e Of all the fallacies of 
history, the fallacy of force is the most prodigious and the 
most fatal." Of course many people believe that evolutionary 


theory proves that force, the survival of the fittest, is neces- 


sary. But if true, argues Holmes, why did prehistoric monsters 


te 


ly. H. Holmes, New Wars for Old. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1916). 
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using the most force aie? Actually the puny animals from that 
period were the ones to survive down to the present day. The ans- 
wer lies in the fact that there have always been two factors at 
work in history: physical brute force to some extent, and a 
spiritual force of mutual aid, cooperation, and love. The latter 
factor it is which has claimed the especial interest of Kropotkin, 
Drummond, Darwin, and Fiske.1 It is true that the life process 
began upon a plane of physical energy and force but other weapons 
than flesh have long since proved their superiority. There has 
been a supplanting of the struggle for self-preservation by what 
Drummond terms "the struggle for the life of others." And the 
higher the scale of animal life the more it is that “mutual aida" 
is the determining factor of survival. 

The next most potent argument for the use of force de- 
rives from the theory of exceptionalism: the belief that under 
certain conditions force can be justified. But accept this one 
premise, continues Holmes and before you know it you are moving 
steadily onward from step to step "and at Last are justifying the 
use of force under all conditions." Inevitable extension of the 
principle takes place. "Once liberate force, under any condi- 
tions, and you set in motion consequences which are beyond all 
calculation and control." The principle leads directly to the 
application of force by anybody who has an end to mary or an 
interest to guard. 

The third objection is that self-defense is justifiable. 


Once grant this appeal, argues Holmes, and anyone cam use the 


same grounds to justify all sorts of persecutions and outrages. aaa 


Is it not claimed by every warring power today that each is fight- 
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ing a defensive battle. The belief that to have peace one must 
crepare for war is the most tragic fallacy in history. But 
August, 1919, delivered the final refutation of that theory. For 
where in history has a single nation found permanent security in 


arms?+ If force, then, is a failure, what alternative is avail- 


able? 


II. "For centuries our various human relationships have 
been in process of shifting from the basis of force to the basis 
of non-resistance."© But is not non-resistance a cowardly method 
of letting evil triumph? The latter error exercises Holmes con- 
siderably and his answer is indeed one of the most emphatic con- 
cepts set forth in the book. On the contrary, he says, non-re- 
sistance is “essentially a positive and indeed an aggressive state 
of mind and attitude. . "5 Evil in the world not only can be 
resisted but it must be resisted. "Tt is the first outer, the 
whole duty of man, to hate iniquity and love righteousness. "* 

But evil must be resisted on a higher plane than that of brute 
force. Non-resistance means the "lifting of resistance to evil 
from the physical to the moral plane."5 

To demonstrate that non-resistance can be a supreme force 
several examples are given. The emergence of man has proved to 
be a turning point of history. The real conquerors of ancient 
Rome, again, were the early non-resistant Christians. And the 
Middle Ages were not broken by force but by quiet scholars such 


as Erasmus and More. "The pen is mightier than the sword." 


Force, it is true, had been the reliance of primitive 


1ibid., p. 103. “Ibid., p. xiii. 
SIbid., p. 218. 4Ibid., p. 123. 
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man, who knew no better, but civilization has provided in every 
area the transition from force to love. For example, marriage 
in the past depended largely upon force, whereas today love is 
the central factor. In training children, we have come to see 
that children must be led by love, not driven by blows. And in 
industry it has been found in experience that compulsion, force, 
or slavery are inefficient, which is one reason for the wage 
system of today. Trouble has usually risen when force and not 
good will has been the bond of union. 

"Morce and love .. e here are the two contending giants 
of the cosmos. They have wrestled long, and are still wrestling. 

\But little by little, as age passes into age and aeon into aeon, 
force is seen to be growing weaker and love stronger."1 

Two of the most valuable chapters of the book are those 


dealing with “exemplars of non-resistance," ancient and modern. 


= 


Here for the first time, to the writer's knowledge, are set forth 


accounts of the pacifism of major historical figures from whom 
modern pacifism derives: lLao-tse, Buddha, Isaiah, Jesus. And 


so far as movements are concerned, Holmes sets forth the paci- 


fist undergirding of the Waldensians » the Moravians, the Francis- 


cans, the Quakers, the Bahaists, etc. 

The book concludes with powerful chapters applying: non- 
resistance ideas to the Great War then raging. He pleads that 
the duty of America be that of conquering Europe "not by force 
of arms but by force of ideas." Let America trust her ideals, 
which have made hes great, not her armies, 

What then of the future of non-resistance? Knowing his 
ideas were very far ahead of his times, Holmes was yet tremen- 


dously confident that the future would vindicate their truth. 


i 
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1Tpid., p. 110. 
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He believed that some day non-resistance would be as much of a 
gocial commonplace as is woman suffrage. And in the meantime? 
"Tt is for those of us who are convinced of its validity to be- 
gin right here and how the work of establishing its efficacy as 


a practical philosophy of life,i#+ 


Although President Wilson had been re-elected upon the 
campaign slogan "He kept us out of war!" events consequent upon 
his reelection conspired to put tremendous pressure upon America 
to prepare for war and then finally to intervene. The power of 
propaganda began to turn people. The economic interests linked 
up with the security leagues and the defense societies began to 
get returns for their investments. And again, the atrocity 
stories, the sinking of the Lusitania and other vessels, the 
Zimmerman note and the renewal of German submarine warfare, the 
immense influence of leaders of national prestige such as Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Elihu Root--all these pressures 


could not be withstood indefinitely. 


_—_—_ 


The time for decision had arrived in America. On Sunday 
morning, April 1, 1917, John Holmes looked down from his pulpit 
upon his church people assembled before him and realized sadly 
that before he wuld preach again from this pulpit the American 
congress would have put America into the war. War propagandists, 
furthermore, had been only too successful in labelling every 
Opponent of intervention as either pro-German or lacking in 


fortitude. And public opinion, now affected by hysteria, was 


‘labelling every critic of the government as subversive and criminal. 


Yet Holmes knew that what he must do was to place his entire 
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reputation and career on the block, with compulsory retirement 


from the ministry a live possibility. Nevertheless, the die was 


cast, his position clear, and his activities in opposition to 


war here were well known. The only straightforward and honest 


action was to acquaint his congregation with his attitude and 


explain how he would function in the ministry when America went 


to ware Then, should the church dedide to relieve itself of the 


embarrassment of a minister who would be considered disloyal and 


aw 


traitorous, it could be done in advance with a minimum of un- 


pleasantness. 


He began to speak, slowly, distinctly, and with heavy 


heart. "You have a right to know what I shall say and do in the 
event of war, upon what road of doctrine I shall set my feet, into 
what hazards of pain and peril I shall lead my church." The people 


were leaning forward with interest written all over their faces. 


Surely they must have had soms idea what he was going to Saye 


"The only honest, the only safe way, is for me to ask you to look 


me in the face this day .. . and then to determine whether my 


God is your God, and we can worship and work together in war as 


in peace eo e e « Ltherefore, before the bugles sing and the flags 


are lifted high, I ask you to hear me .... i propose simply 


to speak my whole mind on the present crisis, and then leave with 


you my fate." Yes, this was not an easy thing to do, to look 


down at the long rows and to see set, worried, and alarmed faces 


on all sides. -“War is in open and utter violation of Christianity. 


If war is right, then Christianity is wrong, false, a lie. 


Christianity is right, then war is wrong, false, a lie. The God 


If 


revealed by Jesus, and by every great spiritual leader of the 


race, is no God of battles . .. . His spirit is love, his rule 


is peace, his method of persuasion is forgiveness .... Sucha 
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God and such a law, others may reconcile with war, if they can. 


I cannot--and what I cannot do, I will not profess to do." What 

he was saying was well patterned. s vy now . It expressed his 

most profound convictions. But somehow, stating them this 

morning was so much different from his previous lectures and ser- 

mons when his own future was not at stake, and when perhaps the a 


close of the war in Europe at any time might have prevented the 


crisis he now faced this morning. 

"In its ultimate causes » this war is. the natural product 
and expression of our unchristian civilization. Its armed men 
are grown from the dragon's teeth of secret diplomacy, imperial- 
istic ambition, dynastic pride, greedy commercialism, economic 
exploitation at home and abroad . ..e Our participation in the 


war . e e is political and economic, not ethical, in its char- 


acter e« e e e The war itself is wrong. Its prosecution will 

be a crime. There is not a question raised, an issue involved, 
a cause at stake, which is worth the life of one blue-jacket on } 
the sea or one khaki-coat in the trenches." He was "going out 

on a limb here," to be sure, but the signs were abundant that 

he was correct, even though most people were blinded by war propa- 
ganda and saw only what other people wanted them to see. But 
years from now, he felt willing to stake his life, every jot and 


3) ie 


tittle of his predictions would be borne out. "I say to you that 


when, years hence, the whole of this story has been told, it will 


be found that we have been tragically deceived, and all our sac- 


rifices have been made in vain." People did not like to be told 


that they were acting foolishly when they had thought they were 


being noble and self-sacrificing, but truth is truth and he would 


Stake his life upon the facts about this horrible war. Of course 


he respected the consciences of others who believed that to fight 


67 
was to do God's will but as for him... . "I also have a conscience, 
and that conscience I also must obey . .. » No order of or ote 
dent or aweuoudes no law of nation or state, no loss of reputa-~ 
tion, freedom or life, will persuade me or force me to this busi- 
ness of killing. On this issue, for me at least, there is ‘no 
compromise.' Mistaken, foolish, fanatical I may be; I will not 
deny the charge. But false to my own soul I will not be. There- 
fore here I stand. God help me$ I cannot d other}t" | 
There it was said. Though why anyone might think he would 
change his whole position just because America would be at war,’ 
was a little hard to fathom. He had told them what he could not 
doe Now he must tell them what he felt impelled to do wi th go od. 
conscience. He would somehow try to keep alive the spirit of good 
will toward men. He would try to live up to the implicatims of 
that grand phrase "the ministry of reconciliation." He would 
try to serve the ideals of democracy. And he would try, in- 
sofar a it was possible, to prepare the way for establishing 
the peace which sooner or later must come. "To discover terms 
of reconciliation, to work out methods of cooperation, to soften 
hate and dispel suspicion, to spread abroad sweet influences of 
confidence and healing. . »" And he would try to serve the 
dream of international brotherhood. He would try to serve America 
the ideal of the future. "I will serve America by serving her 
ideal of humanity ... . When cries of hate and lust are bur- 
dening the air, I like to think that you will rejoice to hear with- 
in this sanctuary the words that tell of'peace on earth, good 
will toward men.' Even when the boys of this church, moved by 
exalted sense of duty, march to the front, there to slay and to 
be slain, I like to think that they will look back fondly to this 
alter and its priests, and thank Goa there is some witness still 
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of better days and happier peoples."1 ey \ 

The board of trustees held a meeting the next day. The 
chairman was a Wall Street financier; the treasurer a corpora- 
tion director; and other members were a judge on the Supreme 
court: bench of New York State and a vice-president of the New 
York Central Railroad. ‘There was not one who agreed with the 
views of the minister, but they voted, according to the Unitarian 
tradition, that their minister should remain in his pulpit and 
express his views." He did so. But as time went on and hysteria 


increased many in the congregation found the pulpit views alarming 


and they left, never to return. There were no vacant seats, how- 
ever; the seats of those who left were promptly filled by people 
from all over--drawn to the Church of the Messiah because they 
hated war. 

Holmes was , marked man now, for his views had been broad- 
cast everywhere. Secret Service men were in his congregation 
each Sunday aur ing the war. And as if to prove the government 
right in suspecting Holmes might be subversive, German agents got 
hold of his sermon “On the Eve of War," carried them to Germany, 
had thousands of copies printed and dropped them from the air 
along the Allied lines.© Sections of the same sermon were in- 
corporated into statements used by non-resistant religious sects 


of the Middle-West. Many of their members had these words used 


against them as evidence and were sent to prison as traitors and 


pacifists.° 


With America in the war a period of reaction, hysteria, 


EE 


1ail quotations are from the April 1, 1917 sermon: "A 
Statement to My People on the Eve of War." | 


“prams, op. Cit., pe DO. 


3" Preacher Without Authority," op. cit. 
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and the repression of civil Liferties set in. Objectors to the 
war were harshly dealt with. Holmes became one of the best 
friends of the objectors through his work with the Civil Liber- 
ties Bureau, an agency begun by the pacifists of the American 
Union Against Militerism. Because of its work in defending ob- 
jectors, the Civil Liberties Bureau was accused by the War De-~- 


partment of organizing resistance to military service, and in 
1 


. 
~~ 


September, 1918, it raided the offices of the organization. 


When the Bureau became the American Civil Liberties Union in 1917 


Holmes was made a Director. Other agencies taking much of Holmes! 


time during the war were the Peoples! Councils and the newly 


organized Fellowship of Reconciliation, a pacifist group. 


Another dramatic episode, comparable to the "On the Eve 


of War" sermon, came about at the General Conference meeting of 


the American Unitarian Association, held in Montreal, Canada, dur- 


ing September of 1917. The circumstances that brought the lead-. 


ing Unitarian pacifist up against the arch militarists of the 
demomination were most unusual; and in order to understand them 
we must go back to the General Conference of 1915, held at 

san Francisco. 

In 1915 peace sentiment was still popular. Holmes got 
through a resolution with no trouble which reconmended that the 
Conference go on record as “deprecating eo « e all hasty militare 
istic agitation" and praying that America may be helped by Al- 
mighty God to "keep her feet in the ways of peace, "@ 


Holmes had been invited to make one of the principal 


EEE — 


1lIbid., p. 185. __ 

“Proceedin s of it ee -Sixth Meeting of the General 
Conference of the ‘ar tarian and Other Christian 
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4 addresses, his topic "Latent World Peace Forces in the Churches, "1 
He left few doubts as to where he stood. He began by saying that 
he “had rather be a dog and bay at the moon than one of the men 


going up and down our country urging preparedness." The address 


ts notable for two ideas expressed very elomently. The first 


was.a plea for some kind of international organization “which 


will bring the great nations into some kind of world state, a 


United States of the World, we will say." The second was a clever 
pacifist argument based on the popular notion that ministers 
should have no part in actual fighting, because of their supposed 
"consecration to the international interest of humanity." But 
Unitarians do not recognize the distinction between minister and 


layman; and if a minister is dedicated to humanity by virtue of 


his profession and hence in wartime cannot fight, "the same 


thing applies to the man who sits in the pew, who equally with 


his minister . e e has consecrated his life to the service of the 
one God and Father of all." Some day this fact will be plainly 
seen; and when the nation goes to war"the church will say that 


her interests are the interests of all men everywhere, and if 


war is to be carried on it will be by those who are not ministers 
or followers of Jesus." 


In spite of hisjspeech, or perhaps because of it, Holmes 


was elected to the very important post of Chairman of the Coun- 


Gils. Among other duties required by the position, he was to 


meet with the Council subsequent to the 1917 General Conference, 


The Council was to present the position of the Unitarian Churches 
on whatever important issues might require a statement, and pass- 
ing the recommendations of the Council was generally considered 


a formality by the Conference. 


i 
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By the time of the 1917 meeting, of course, the situa- 
tion had altered radically: America was now in the war and the 
chief duty of the Council, of which Holmes was Chairman, was to 
present the position of the Unitarian Churches on the subject of 
America, the Church, and the War. What Holmes tried to do at 
the council meeting has been generally misunderstood. Certainly 


only two or three at the Conference were completely aware. In 


the statement presented to the Council he argued that there were 
at least four general attitudes toward the war represented by 


various factions within the Unitarian Churches, and therefore 


the Council should not present any one position as representing 
all Unitarians. Rather it should try to arrive at a common de- 
nominator statement of the function of the liberal church in war- 


time, a statement upon which all shades and varieties of Unitarians 


could unite. The eloqence and persuasiveness of John Holmes 
were too much for the Council members. After some bickering 


and amending, the statement was passed substantially as Holmes 


had written «a 

The formal opening of the Twenty-Seventh Conference 
featured an opening address by the President of the Conference, 
ex-President William Howard Taft. He devoted his speech to the 
subject of Unitarianism and the wer. SBluntly, the duty of the 


church is to preach the righteousness of the war and the neces- 


sity of our winning it, he said. Our duty is to devise ways and 
mans by which we as a church can help the great cause. We should 


gO on record as approving the restrictions on freedom, as they 


are for the benefit of all. He concluded with the following strong — 


recommendation for action: 
I hope this Conference will be strong in resolution. 


to express its emphatic approval of all that President 
Wilson and the Congress have done and are doing to win 
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this war.+ 
As isi seen of the Council Holmes was next called upon 

to make his report, and as planned he outlined the four atti- 
tudes toward he war mentioned by various members, discussing 
pacifism last. He admitted that the great majority of the Coun- 
cil was in favor of prosecuting the war. Then he went on to 
discuss what the churches should be doing during the war, what 
the Council commended to the Conference and the churches which it 
represented. The church should be doing "the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, the preparation of peace, the establishment of social 
justice, the proclamation of Goa's law." 

Holmes had hardly settled in his seat before the Presi- 
dent of the Conference, William Howard Taft was upon his feet 
asking the secretary to take the chair and moving the suspension 
of the rules in order that he might make a further motion. De- 
Spite the extraordinary and eines is ealin nature of the request, 
it was carried. He then went on to denounce Holmes! report as 
an "insidious document," because it merely set forth four dif- 
vferent views without giving its approval of any one of them. 

The point, said Taft, is whether we as Unitarians are in favor 
of winning the war or not. He therefore moved that the sense 

of the Conference be that the "war must be carried to a success- 
ful issue to stamp out militarism in the world," that approval 
be given to measures of President Wilson and Congress “eo 
on war, restrictive as they may be.° 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot moved that the order of the day be 
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suspended in order that Mr. Taft's resolution might be taken up. 
In the ensuing discussion it is qite apparent that very few had 
understood what Holmes had attempted to do. But it was very clear 
that the general consensus was calling for a forthright endorse- 
ment of war. In effect, the Conference repudiated Holme s and his 
Council Report when it adopted the Taft resolution by the over- 
whelming vote of 236-9. Following its passage there was an 
attempt to soften the blow to Holmes by moving and carrying a 
resolution stating that the conference, while not endorsing all 
the ideas of its Council Chairman, endorses the "manly spirit, 
courage, and prophet vision of Mr. Holmes." 

The repudiation and rebuke to John Haynes Holiness as 
Council Chairman was extremely embarrassing but no doubt inevitable, 
cfanting the temper of the times. Holmes unquestionably mis- 
understood the general feeling of the Conference. He had for- 
gotten that while in committee his report could be argued per- 
suasively with a small group of people but that the situation 
would be different when the report was presented to the whole 
assembly. But even granting all this it is possible that he might 
have won the day had not William Howard Taft, with all the immense 
prestige of an ex-Prdsident of the United States, swung into ac- 


tion, determined to swing the conference toward his point of 


View. 


ns 
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CHAPTER V 
BETWEEN WORLD WARS 


Later in life, confessing his feelings during the Great 

War years, Holmes stated that he had been able to survive the 
disillusionment and horror of the times by dedicating himself 
wholeheartedly to the fight against war. The war against war is 
assuredly a.major commitment by Holmes in his religion, but at 
least during the War it was largely a matter of faith, for there 
was little in the way of objective evidence at the time to sup- 
port the analysis and predictions of the pacifists. Holmes 
and the other pacifists were therefore led to appeal to the ver- 
dict of the future as a justification for their arguments of the 
present. One of his own slogans was "the war against war in time 
of war," and he predicted that men in the future would come to 
see that such a fight “constitutes one of the noblest, as well 
as hardest services, in the annals of human endeavor, and will 
reward it as it deserves,"1 

One of the hardest accusations to bear was the constant 
charge of being a slacker or Goward. Knowing full well himself 
the tortures of the damned to which many of the cons cientious 
objectors were subjected in military camps he could nail that 


lie at once and predict confidently that some day "when the story 


of what these pacifists .. . have suffered in health and property, 


and reputation, and even life itself, has been known to all the 


World . . . it will be seen and recognized that, exactly like 
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l"Wwar Against War in Time of war," Unitarian Advance, Vol. 
Vy; April, 1915. | 
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those who marched away to the front, these men must be counted 
among the heroes of the war."1 That their vindication, at least 


as regards their sincerity and honesty, would come so soon, he 


could not have known. 


Federal Council of Churches issued an important statement af- 
firming its belief that the great majority of conscientious ob= 
jectors were honest and sincere, that it was true that they had 


been subjected to harsh and brutal treatment, and that those 


It was but a few months after the Armistice that the 
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still in prison should be released. 


to Holmes in many ways. 
been calling, through the columns of Unity and his work with the 
Civil Liberties Bureau, for the release of C.0.'s from prison.” 
He suggested public meetings, 
to newspapers.° Now that the Federal Council of Churches had 


: 
spoken it seemed reasonable to believe the doors would soon swing 


open. 


support so late? Ina lengthy featured letter to the New Republic 
he condemned, with extended documentation, the cowardice of the 
churches during the war. 
was nowvacting had been avai lable during the war, he asserted, 
yet it had denied or evaded them at the time. 
of eloquence he suggested the churches had 
deliberately and wantonly avoided support of basic prin- 


Ciples, winked at the suffering of hundreds of honest and 
heroic men that it might save itself from the discomfort 


But why had the churches given their 


The statement was sweet music 


the use of petitions, 


and danger of an unpopular cause. . 


— 


Ever since the close of the war he had 


and letters 


endorsement and 


All the facts upon which the Council 


In a brilliant flow 


» e After all, one 
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lgermon, April, 1918, "Spiritual Slackers." 


“For example, see Unity for December 26, 1918. 


SUnity, February 15, 1919. 
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gets just as much credit for fidelity from building 
tombs to dead prophets as from perishing with live 1 
ones--and it's so much less bothersome and painfull 

Yes, now that the war was over and the columns of publi- 
cations were again free to the truth he could bring the whole 
sorry story into the light of the public gaze. In prophetic 
fashion he continued, "I charge the men at the head of this body 
with cowardice and hyprocisy." Just as the churches had fallen 
in Europe, so had they fallen in America, as he had predicted, 
"Throughout the period of the war, these churches, with shocking 
unanimity prostituted themselves to the work of hate. . . . The 
churches rivalled the security leagues and the national defense 
councils in the fell business of fostering hate, sowing bitter- 
ness, of persecuting non-conformity." In reply, Charles Mac 
Farland, secretary of the Federal Council, could only weakly cite 


various pious resolutions during the war but could offer no proof 


of activity in behalf of the objectors. 


Some of the chickens were coming home to roost even 
sooner than was anticipated. One of the favorite “chickens" 
was the pet American delusion, which finally brought her into 
the war, that the war guilt exclusively belonged to Germany. The 
belief had been carefully sown by the propagandists, and nursed 
by Wilson, that the Germans had deliberately planned and con- 
Spired to begin a war to take over the world, that the Germans 
were hardly human but a sub-species called “Huns.” The dissent 
of the pacifists from this popular thesis was termed not only 


unpatriotic and stupid but indeed traitorous, 


a 


lietter to Editor, "Belated Aid for Objectors," New Re- 
public, March 15, 1919, p. 217f. als 
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17 
Holmes, from the perspective of his hurriedly acquired 
knowledge of European affairs and his faith in pacifism, had from 
the first labelled this charge a propagandist lie. While de- 
nouncing the Prussianism and imperialism of Germany he had termed 


her guilty only in universal context of guilt. Germany's lust 
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of power and dominion was unf or tunately not. the sin of one na- 


tion but the pattern "of national life, basically immoral in 
character in which all the nations have been conspirators. « « .« 
They are all tarred with the same brush--all guilty. "1 Holmes 
charged the war to be the inevitable result of the "veritable 
welter of social disorder and immoral anarchy to which all Euro- a 


pean nations made their definite contributions." The following 


passage analyzing the causes of the war is so astonishing a pre- 


diction of what the facts later were discovered to be that it ot 


seems almost unbelievable that it could have been written a year 


before America entered the war: 


This war had its origin in secret diplomany, imperial oy 
ambition, commercial rivalry, economic exploitation of ie 
subject peoples at home and abroad, indecent balances of atl 
power, vast armaments of war, national prejudices, sus- oli 
picions, hatred and deceits; of these abominations all at 
the beligerents were guilty to a greater or lesser extent. 
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These charges Holmes repeated again and again, in sermons, 
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in public lectures, and through the columns of Unity and other 
magazines. In the winter of 1917 he gave some important lectures 


at Chicago's Abraham Lincoln Center on the topic "Internationalism 


and the War." The internationalist mind--and one can interchange a 
pacifist with internationalist--refuses to believe only one people 


is guilty, he said. It maintains a sympathy for all the peoples | a | 
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and their governments. It realizes that all the peoples involved 
pelieve they are fighting only on the defensive. Holmes under- 
lines his conviction that there was not a particle of human liberty 
or of civilization at stake in the war on either side. Guilt, 
he went on, is about evenly distributed, and in virtue of these 
facts the great necessity of the moment is immediate peace. 

But Holmes denied that the international mind is neutral 
to the struggle going on, and here he set forth a favorite con- 
cept. Nationalist and internationalist agree there is a battle 
line but do not see it in the same place. One sees it on which- 
ever side of the trenches his birth has placed him. The other 
sees it, as not between the nations, but straight at the heart 
of each nation “in the struggle between autocracy and freedom 
inside Russia, between Prussian tyranny and German liberalism 
within Germany, between the liberal government of England and 
the English conscience."1 

Holme s put himself finally on record upon the co casion 
of his notable "Eve of War" sermon. Again his accusations sound 
like plagiarisms from the "Now It Can Be Told" books ‘published 
in the twenties. In setting forth the reasons he could not sup- 
port the war he referred to its ultimate causes as being due to 
the character of our unchristian society. “Its armed mén are 
grown from the dragon's teeth of secret diplomacy, imperialistic 
ambition, dynastic pride, greedy commercialism, economic ex- 
ploitation at home atid abroad . . iii He concluded by flinging 
the following dramatic challenge to his congregation ine to 
history. "I say to you that when, years hence, the whole of this 


Story has been told, it witl be found that we have been tragic- 
ae - 4 
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lttTalk at Lincoln Centre Revival Meeting, February 8, 
1917," Unity, Vol. LXXVIII, February 15; .1917,. 


79 
ally deceived, and all our sacrifices been made in vain. . ." 

The stand of the pacifists was, of course, regarded as 
either extravagant rhetoric or stubborn whis tling in the dark. 


Said Holmes himself years later in explaining how the pacifists 


happened to be so astonishingly correct in their prognostications, 


"They knew that no good ever came out of any war. 
made a prophecy, before the information had come to prove the 
truth, that America would repent of going into the European 
struggle." 

It is a matter of record that the "information" did 
come in very soon to prove the truth of their contentions. The 
conclusion of the war found both warring sides in Europe devas- 
tated, almost bankrupt, bitter and despairing, just as the paci- 
fists had predicted. Less than six months after Armistice Day 
a pacifist sould write Holmes and say significantly, "Isn't it 


awful to have been so right about the wargtt 


A month after the Armistice, President Wilson had sailed 


for Hurope to help make the peace. Between that date and his 
sailing fbr New York in Jwfte of 1919 much of the whole sordid 
business had come to light. When Holmes wrote in Unity that 


month expressing dismay at the results he gave expression to 


the prevalent feeling of the hours. "When we look for the fruits 


of victory, we see only famine, pestilence, misery, revolt, 

despair. — » We have come to the vast and tragic moment of 
disillusionment. And dreadful is our awakening {"2 The reve- 

lation of the "secret treaties" had made it clear what the real 
war aims of the Allies had been; and the maneuverings at the 


Conference proved so many efforts to carry out the bargains the 


_ 


Therefore. they 


lUnity, May 1, 1919, p. 102. 


"The Churches and the War," Unity, June 26, 1919. 
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conspirators had previously made to each other. 
The. vindication of the pacifist claims had, to a large 
extent, come less than a year after the Armistice. John Haynes 1 


Holmes, aS Editor-in-Chief of Unity, kept his readers well in- 


formed of the developments, which came fast one upon another. He 
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became so certain of his claims that he could editorialize in “Hn 
this manner: : i, 


Every day that passes brings added confirmation of ay) 
the soundness of the pacifist diagnosis of the causes and A 

consequences of the Great War . « « « The 0.0. is des- 
tined ultimately to come--indeed, is already coming-- bs 
into his own « » « « While other men are woefully es- ai 
timating the degree of their failure in the War, he is Bad 
already beholding the measure of his success. The future 
he knows to be his own. 


The full extent of that vindication is perhaps most fully appre- 
ciated by studying Holmes! Armistice Day sermons from year to | ai 
year. QOne year after the War he soupaved the ideals for which fk 
the war was fought with the actual cmditions of peace agreed | 


upon by the elder statesmen. With respect to the ideal of de- 
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stroying militarism, he found there was more militarism a year ai t 
after the war than there had ever been before. As for making the + 
world safe for democracy, he described the reactionary espionage at ; 


laws, the censorship laws everywhere in existence, the pogroms ih 


in Poland, the failure to help Russia. As to whether the war 


is ak 


had ended all wars, he commented wryly on the fact that six months | 


after the Armistice, fourteen different wars were going on.* 


Two years later the exposure of the "atrocity" stories 
and the beginnings of research into the origins of the war had 


demonstrated the pacifists correct in refusing to impute exclusive 
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lgditorial, Unity, July d, 1919. 


“Sermon series 1919-1920, No. IV. "One Year After the 
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81 
guilt to Germany. Holmes could quote H.G. Wells in his famous 
"Outline" as saying, "All the great states of Europe before 1914 
were arifting toward war: Germany did but le ad the general 
‘ovement This sermon he could honestly title "Two Years After 


the Wars The Vindication of Pacifism, "1 


Five years after, the fruits of the Great Betrayal at the 


Peace Conference were apparent in a treaty which vhblated each and 
every one of the famous fourteen points. fhe harshness of the 
treaty and the impossible burden of reparations had made slaves 
of the German people. Holmes pointed out brilliantly that the 
theory upon which the war had been fought stated that the Ger- 
mans were solely responsible for the evils of militarism, auto- 
cracy, and war. And Germany was now gone, yet militarism was 

as strong as ever, nine new anti-democratic powers had come into 
being, and a long succession of sordid wars had come .* 

Ten years after America's entrance into the war Holmes 
could say to great applause "So long as our generation lives and 
breathes it will never be persuaded to have anything more to do 
with Europe, which sold us out, and killed our President at the 
Conference of Versailles!" The people accepted and applauded 
this sentiment because by now the whole "revisionist" school of 
historians--Sidney Fay, Harry Elmer Barnes, G.P. Gooch, etc.-- 
had demonstrated the means by which America had come into the 
war: the complete and sordid story of propaganda, lies, and fi- 


nancial interests trying to protect their investments.° 


‘a 


lsermon seri¢s 1920-1921, No. IV, "Two Years After the 
Wars The Vindication of Pacifism." 


“Sermon series 19235-1924, No. VI. "Five Years After the 
War: A Pacifist Looks at the World." | 


“Sermon series »°1926-1927 » No. XIX. “Woodrow Wilson, 
America and the Great War: A Judgment After Ten Years." 
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Gandhi Enters Holmes! Life 


"Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

~He stared at the Pacific--and all his men 
Looked at each other with a mild surmise -- 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 


Thus, in the words of Keats, does John Holmes express 


his feelings upon discovering Mahatma Gandhi. Although some 


critics may think this extreme reaction to be something projected  ~ it 
upon the past by his memory, it is a fact that these words appear 


in connection with Gandhi in his earliest writing and preaching | 


about the Mahatma back in April, 1921. Although he had heard | 


first of him in 1917 through an article by Prof. Gilbert Murray 


in the Hibbert Journal, it was not until four years later that 


he came across a little paper-covered pamphlet containing ex- nt 


tracts from Gandhi's speeches and writings. This inform tion 


would seem meagre and indeed insufficient evidence for one to M50 


out on a limb" and declare the writer "The Greatest Man in the 
World Today." Yet here without doubt is an authentic case of . ? 
"love at first sight," and just as love of that variety must be a 


intuitional and somewhat irrational, so was Holnmss' feeling toward 


Gandhi upon this first occasion. Yet so certain was he that he a 


called Gandhi not just the greatest man in the world but "un- 


questionably so" and also one of the greatest of all time. "When 


I think of Lenin, I think of Napoleon. But when I think of 


Gandhi, I think of Jesus Christ." 


What was there about inks Seated (eames looking native 
leader of a nationalist movement, virtually unknown outside the 
borders of India, that drew this unparalleled and extravagant 
praise from Holmes? Memory of his militant and almost martyred 


Stand during the Great War supplies a plausible answer. Holmes 
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had been accused of being impractical, unrealistic, and other- 
worlaly in maintaining a position of non-resistance notable 
mostly for providing a long list of martyrs. Even the most 
charitable of the critics thought that pacifism was a luxury the 
nation could ill afford; that pacifism might be justified for a 

few saints or ascetic monks following the councils of perfection, 
put that so long as it @ fered no alternative to conquest and 
occupation by the enemy it was not worthy of consideration by 
sensible men. As HOlmes himself was very well aware, propagan- 
dizing for pacifism had been a hopeless job because of two facts: 
the knowledge that non-resistance in the past had been limited 

to the lives of single individuals or to smmll isolated groups; 

also the knowledge that it had been associated with a remote or 
other-worldly type of life. As avery active prophet engaged 

in trying to reconstruct the present world upon bases he took 

pride in believing sensible and scientific, such criticism must | 
have irked Holmes considerably. For here were fatal flaws making 
mass conversion to pacifism impossible. It was all well and good 

to tell people they should be willing to die for the right but 

most of them generally felt they would pwefer to live for the right. 
Unfortunately there was not too much in the way of refutation 

to offer, for pacifism was a matter, practi onliy speaking, of 

faith rather than of scientific belief ina tried and tested 

method. 

Thus it was that, licking his wounds and hungry for vindi- 
cation, Holmes came across concrete proof for the truth of his 
contentions,--a hero who could fling back the charge of un- 
realism and utopianism with actual proofs that the theory of non- 


resistance is not only feasible but has actually worked success- 


fully on a large scale basis. In his first sermon on Gandhi 
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Holmes emphasized the fact that Gandhi was directing a genuine 


revolution but a revolution different from any other of which 
history has knowledge. For it was a revolution without violence 
of any kind, a revolution holding the lives of its: opponents 
sacred and using only pacifist means to achieve its goals.+ 
Gandhi is the first man who has succeeded in apply- 

ing the non-resistant idea on a vast scale, and in 

working out a technique for its successful operation 

in determining the great issues of social life . « « . 

(He) has demonstrated the feasibility of non-resist- 

ance as a method of political and economic reform and 

therewith as definitely as Newton or Darwin, opened up 

a new era in human history.@ 

Few men in history, it maybe safely asserted, have made 

so extravagant a statement and prediction and seen it come true 
in so short a pwriod of time. Less than a year after Holmes! 
sermon Gandhi came into the world spotlight and filled the head- 
lines of the world's newspapers with his doings. His program of 
non-violence and non-cooperation had been endorsed by the All- 
india Congress and Gandhi himself had been named to lead the 
national movement for independence. The second sermon Holmes 
preached about Gandhi a year later and was thus a triumphant 
vindication of his contention of the year before that Gandhi was 
a figure destined to attain world fame and universal significance. 
He was proud, too, of his unwillingness to water down his com-= 
parison of Gandhi and Jesus. In Unity he had printed his corre- 
spondence with an Englishman in Calcutta who had disputed his 
comparison though asserting Holmes! sketch of Gandhi to be "the 


most comprehensive, intelligent and eloquent appreciation of 


this wonderful man that has yet appeared." Holmes had not only 


lsermon, April, 1921. "Who Is the Greatest Man in the 
World Today?" 


2sermon series 1921-1922, No. XV, "The World Significance 
of Mahatma Gandhi." 
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defended his comparison but strengthened it by asserting that 
if any injustice had been done it had been to Gandhi, and not to 
Jesus; for Gandhi was so tremendous a personality that he was 
destined to hold a place in history distinctly his own and there 
was no need for him to lean upon any man."1 
Theodore Parker had been the early inspiration of Holmes 
but Parker had been no pacifist. Romain Rolland had been his 
idol during the Great War, but Rolland was a recluse apart from. 
politics. Tolstoy had thrilled him with his courage in following 
Jesus literally, but Tolstoy was an ascetic, almost other-worldly, 
mane But here in Mahatma Gandhi Holmes found the positive and 
constructive qualities of Parker, Rolland, and Tolstoy all rolled 
into one. No wonder he instinctively thought of Jesus as he 
felt the impact of Gandhi. 
Gandhi seems to me to belong on the same spiritual 
level with Jesus, to be dominated by the same motives, 
to be seeking the fulfillment of the same exalted ideals, 
and to be characterized by the same purity of soul.@ 

Carrying out his comparison, Holmes went on to show that 
Gandhi and Jesus both were profound spiritual geniuses, using their 
vision for the social emancipation of their people. Both promised 
emancipation to the people if they would follow essentially the 
same way of life. Both trusted and believed in people, daring 
to believe that the most humble folk could understand truth 
and ree thte virtue. And just as Jesus had accepted his ae 
Judaism with criticisms and modifications, so had Gandhi accepted 
his own native Hinduism in critical fashion. "Gandhi lives his 


{[Jesus'} life; he speaks his words; he suffers, strives, and will 


oe 
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inGandhi--A Letter and a Reply," Unity, October 19, 1922. 
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some day nobly die, for his kingdom on earth, "1 As certain 
evangelists speak of having a "saving knowledge" of Jesus Christ, 
so does Holmes admit that there can be no truer baptism of the 
soul than knowledge of Gandhi.© 

Once his "discovery" had been made Holmes lost no time 
in revealing it to the world. The cause of Gandhi and India be- 
came that of Unity and the Commnity Church. Taraknath Das, 
International secretary of the Friends of Freedom for India was 
enlisted as a regular contributor. A colum entitled "Sayings 
of Gandhi" appeared from time to time. Prominent Indians were 
featured as contributors. In 1924 a series by Gandhi entitled 
"My Jail Experiences" began, taken from "Young India." Unity 
fast became indispensable PeaaLng for anyone wishing to keep up 
with Indian affairs and the latest doings of the Mahatma. 4 
special Gandhi edition of Unity was published on March 50, 1925. 
It included Gandhi's presidential address to the Indian National 
Congress and also an exclusive article by him. In the same 
issue Holmes tried to answer the euesttouctietec from Gandhi's 
calling off his non-violent resistance campaign. In his article, 
"Has Gandhi Failed?" he refers to Gandhi's work as the most 
amazing experiment the world has ever seen,--the attempt to li- 
berate an entire people by using the pacifist method. The tem- 
porary failure he asserts to be the failure not of Gandhi but of 
his followers, who have found themselves incapable of obeying 
his word and heeding his example. Holmes finds supreme inspira- 
tion in his method of handling the situation in which his Hindu 


and Moslem followers quarreled and rioteds: 


eo¢ ere Be iankned upon himself the dreadful penance 
of the three weeks' fast. For the "transgressions" 
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l"Greatest Man" sermon, op. cit. 
"The World Significance of Gandhi," op. cit. 
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ef these people was he "wounded," for their "iniquities” 
was he "bruised," and therefore by his "stripes" were 
they "healed." 

Again in these words do we find the persistent endeavor 
to identify Gandhi with Jesus, in fact in this case to identify 
him with the promised Messiah of the 01d Testament. "In him 
[Gandhi] do we witness the triumph of this gospel which we in- 
herit from the Christ, and yet deride and flout. Gandhi proves 
what Paul proclaimed, that ‘love never faileth.'"1 

In sermons and lectures all over the country Holmes pro- 
ceeded to tell the story of the Wahatma, and in no uncertain 
terms he proclaimed him to be "like Jesus of Nazareth yesterday 
» « e'the way, the truth, and life.'" Gandhi, he said, had 
Poul the true will of God, thus his program is one of individual 
and social redemption. “Gandhi has proved the power of love 
as Newton proved the pull of gravitation and Darwin the process 
of evolution."@ 

Looking back upon these years, Syud Hossain, the present 
Ambassador of India to Egypt, speaks of Holmes as becoming "be- 
yond question thea@thentic and the most indefatigable American 


o~ 
Ss 


exponent of the id d ideals of Mahatma Gandhi."5 


A supreme triumph for Holmes) and Unity came in an an- 


" a 


a 


nouncement on Febr ary 8, 1926, a triumph of which Holmes a week 
later remarked, "Unity has achieved the greatest distinction of 
its nearly half century of life," a distinction that "will lift 
Unity at one step into the first rank of American magazines, and 


thus give us an importance which it will be our duty henceforth 


to maintain." This announcement, to quote Holmes, was that "the 


prophet and saint who reveals the secret of life to this dis- 


ep 


—— 


itfas Gandhi Failed?" Unity, March 30, 1925. 
"Gandhi and America," Unity, April 5, 1926. SIbid. 
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tracted age" would have his autobiography appear in Unity ex- 
clusivély in America. On April 5, 1926, Gandhi's autobiography, 
"The Story of My Experiments with Truth" began, Unity holding 
sole American. serial rights. Its publication marked a new peak 
of success for Unity and drew to it not only myriads of new 
readers but also contributors of world fame. For example, a 
memorial issue later on which was devoted to Tolstoy boasted the 
following writers: Jane Addams, William Lyon Phelps, Stefan 
Zweig,—Romain Rolland, M. K. Gandhi; and its symposium was able 
tw attract as contributors Mary Austin, Clarence Darrow, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Jerome Davis, Theodore Dreiser, Rufus Janes, Nor- 
man Thomas, Lillian D. Wald, and Stephen S. Wise.~ 

In 1931 Community Church established a nedal for the an- 
ynual recognition of a man nominated rendering the most distin- 
guished religious service of the year. At the ceremony for ded- 
ication, made notable by the presence of many civic dignitaries 


and a sermon by Stephen Wise, Holmes stated that the committee 


considered only one man for this first award, Mahatma Gandhi. 


The medal was received on behalf of Gandhi by his personal friend 


and biographer, Haridas Mazumdar.e© It was most fitting that the 


same year was made memorable fer -Holmes by "an experience which 


i shall ever regard as the most precious of my life." It was his 


first meeting with Gandhi. While travelling in Europe in the 
summer of 1931 Holmes chanced to hear that Gandhi was to visit 
England for the now famous Kound Table Con ference. He hurriedly 
cabled Gandhi, asking whether a meeting might be arranged. His 


expectations were more than realized, for he was enabled to be 
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lunity, September 10, 1928. 


“Sermon series 1931-1932, No. 18, "Addresses at the Pre- 
sentation of the Community Church Medal to Mahatma Gandhi," 
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the first to greet Gandhi upon his landing upon English soil. 


What was his first impression? An impression of the beauty of 


the man. 

» « e his eyes shine like candles in the night, and over 

all is the radiance of a smile like sunshine on a morning 

landscape. What impresses you is not the physical ap- 

pearance but the spiritual presence of this man. Not an 

atom of self-consciousness is in him. ... You see 

truth . . .- shining through the imperfect garment of 

the flesh. It is this which makes Gandhi beautiful. For 

truth is beauty.t 

It was many years before Holmes was to see Gandhi again, 
but when they did meet the privilege was not alone Holmes' but 
also Gandhi's. In 1947 Holmes was appointed the Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Lecturer by the Watumull Foundation of Los Angeles, 
California. As an internationally famous American and exponent 
of Indian freedom he was asked to go to India to interpret America 
to the Indians, “to state her principles, expound her ideals, and 
tell her history." Everywhere he was met by throngs and given 
homage by the greatest men of the country. At the University 
of Benares, where he lectured, he was given the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters because of his service on India's be- 
half in the cause of national independence. At the celebration 
of Gandhi's seventy-eighth birthday he was asked to speak and a 
crowd estimated to be anywhere from 100,000 to 500,000 turned 
out. He was able to meet Gandhi several times and again his ex- 
perience is best summed up in his words: "I have communed with 
Gandhi, which is to me like meting Christ."@ 
In summing up the relation of the two men the matter can 


hardly be overstated when one says that Holmes looked upon Gandhi 


as "the second coming of the Lord," because Gandhi by his 


—— 


lsermon series 1931-1932, No. 2, "I Meet Gandhi!" 
“Sermon, January, 1948. "My Visit to India." 
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experiments had proved tha t the religious life, which for Holmes 
embodied the principles of pacifisn, could be more than a senti- 
ment or an ideal. Never more could men say that non-violence 
will not work, for Gandhi had made it work. 


Gandhi will be remenbered as the statesman who forged 
the infinitely beneficient weapon of non-violence .. . 
Am I wrong if I assert that this is the greatest single 
achievement of modern times, and the greatest single 
boon ever conferred upon mankind? What is the curse of 
our world . ..if not its insistent resort to force and 
violence for the accomplishment of its end?2 


en Outlawry of War Campaign ) ) 


John Baynes Holmes! part in the famous emake to bring i 


about the outlawry of war can hardly be discussed apart from his ni 


connection with the magazine Unity, which served as the propaganda 


arm of the minister of Commund ty Church, Unity under the dynamic ie 


editorship of its founder, Jenk pe Lloyd Jones, had waged a mili- 


tant fight for civil rights, socialism, prophetic religion, and | a | 


above all, peace. Jones, as outspoken and vehement a pacifist 
as this country has seen, made Unity the most vocal pacifist AN 
organ during the first World War. In September, 1910, Holmes iW 
had been invited to become associate editor and from that time il) 


forward had made frequent contributions. Unity's adamant anti- 


war stand finally brought down the wrath of the war government, } iil | 
acting through the Post- Master General, with the result that the 
ah: nik 


issues of July 4, 11, 18, and 25 ‘were refused mailing privileges 


under the Espionage Act. The resulting editorial strain may well 
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have had something to do with the ensuing fatal illness of the 
grand old man, causing his death on September 12, 1918. The name 


of John Haynes Holmes appears as editor the following March. In va 
a sa a iniaiiaieitaiaas side | 


1A fine appreciation is found in Fellowship, March, 1948. i | 


“Sermon, October, 1942, “What Gandhi Is Teaching the World." 
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his first editorial as editor Holmes condemns the restricted. 
immigration bill, the espionage and censorship acts, government 
brutality toward conscientious objectors, and wholesale labor 
deportation.+ 

Unity magazine grew and expanded under the handling of 
Holmese One successful innovation was the creation of a Unity 
Fellowship of messtilees dain faithful contributors, among them Jesse 
Holmes, Francis Neilson, Clarence RK. Skinner, Anna Garlin Spen- 

o 


cer, and Arthur Weatherly. Unity under the editorship of Jones 


had always had international interests; under Holmes those in- 


terests were deepened and extended by the appointment of foreign 


representatives, many of them of world reputation. It is almost 


incredible that this little magazine, which never paid its 
contributors and barely got along on a shoestring, should boast 


such a world staff as Rabindranath Tagore for India, Romain 


Rolland for France, Stefan Zweig for Austria, Charles Strong for 


Austria, and Anna Louise Strong for China. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to think of another American magazine of the 


period which had a stronger group of foreign representatives. 


The use Holmes made of Unity in promoting the cause of 


War Outlawry now concerns us. The idea itself is certainly not 


an original conception of the twentieth century. The antecedents 
of complete outlawry go back at least as far as Noah Worchester, 
founder of the Massachusetts Peace Society in the first years of 


the nineteenth century. Andrew Preston Peabody and Elihu Burrit 


had also toyed with the idea in literary fashion.* But it was 


left to Salmon 0. Levinson, a Chicago attorney, to formulate the 
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2Devere Allen, The Fight for Eones.,sGien York: The Mace 
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idea in such legal termS as to become the basis of a successful 
movement » ; 
Levinson was one of the most amazing Americans of the 
twentieth century and also an intimate friend of Holmes. The two 
had first met at an eastern summer resort in 1904 ‘ov 3 1905 and. had 
immediately become fast friends. 1 When Levinson went back to 
Chicago their friendship was continued through regular corre- 
spondence. Levinson later becane a supporter and board member 
of Abraham Lincoln center of Chicago, home of Unity, and presided 
over by Jenkin Lloyd’ Jones. In 1916 Levinson attended a church 
service there, where All Souls! Chur ch was located, and heard 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones preach a sermon, the climax of which was a 
phrase of Horace Vann, "Be ashamed to die before you have done 
some service for humanity.” This brief phrase, in the context 
of the sermon, had a terrific impact upon Levinson and caused 
him to rethink his entire life. Then he began searching about 
for "some service" he might render society. Finally, b ecause 
of the APRS of the Great War then raging, he hit upon the idea 
of outlawing war. 
He confided his idea to his friend John Haynes Holmes and 
Holmes made suggestions and criticisms of the idea. A book has 
recently appeared treating the Outlawry of War movement, entitled 


S.0. Levinson and the Pact of Paris, and its author, John Stmer, 


—— — ees 


1Pacts here, unless otherwise credited, come from a per- 
sonal interview with Mrs. 8.0. Levinson, widow of the author of 
Outlawry. 


“His friendship with Levinson later proved to be of vital 
consequence in a very practical way. The Commnity Church in oe 
1930's planned to erect a new structure, partly tobe paid for 
rents from a large apartment house to adjoinit. By 1932 a ate” 
honest contractor had accumulated fantastic debts and claimed to 
be unable to finish the structure. Levinson entered the picture 
and through indefatigable work over a period of five years was 


finally able to hand the eqiity of the property back to t he hands 
of the Conmunity Church in 1937. : | 
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has based much of it upon the files of correspondence maintained 
by Levinson. A glance at the index reveals that much of this 
correspondence was that between Levinson and his friend Holmes. 
Finally on March 9, 1918, Levinson wrote an article for the New 
Republic proposing that the nati ae delegalize war. Later the 
same month Professor John Dewey picked up the idea and commented 
upon it very favorably in the same journal. However, nothing 
much in the way of a reaction developed and ‘the idea remained 
cold for a long while. 

In the ne antime Holmes was trying to develop his own 
thinking with respect to planning for pesos. in a sermon of 
March, 1918, "The World After the War," which was later used as 


a basis for an article by the same name in Unity, Holmes had 


declared that a sine qua non for peace involved “the organization 
for some durable system of international relations," the sur- 
render by the state of political independence in its external 
relations, the democratization of the state internally, and the 
conversion of the public mind from material to spiritual interpre- 
tations of national glory.+ A year later he urged a league of 
nations but had drastic criticisms of the specific League of 
Nations plan. In the May 29, 1929 issue, under the caption, 
"When is a League Not a League?" he stated: 
The League is an attempt not to build up a new world 
but to restore and reinforce the old world, which cre- 


ated its ruin in the cataclysm of the Great Wer. There 


are no forces of creative lite in anything that has been 
done at Paris.@ : | 


~~ 


Holmes' rejection of the League was done regretfully, 
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1"The World After the War," Unity, March 2, 1918. | 
<"When Is a League Not a League?" Unity, May 29, 1919. 
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for he knew that steps in this direction must be taken; ‘but at 
the same time he was aware that the League of Nations idea was 
part and parcel of the iniquitous peace settlement. Instead, he 
proposed an international organization made up of the socialistic 
labor forces of all countries "to deliver the world from the seeds 
of destruction sown by the authors of the peace treaty."2 

In the October 21, 1920, issue of Unity Holmes demanded 
the destruction of the Supreme Council, a new conference of na-. 
tions, a new peace treaty and a new league of nations. But, ob-= 
viously, suggestions of this nature hardly constituted live 
options and to avoid charges of Utopianism Holmes had to find 
something that might work outside the framework set up in Europe. 
His correspondence with Levinson intrigued him with the notion 
of outlawing war. He had long believed himself that war and 
civilization, like war and religion, Simply could not live to- 
gether in the same world. It was now possible, he wrote, to 
record that a universal ethical repudiation of war now exists. 
"Is it not inevitable now that such reaction should register 
itself sooner or later in just such an outlawing of war by in- 
ternal agreement as Mr. Levinson suggests?" The present moral 
status of war, he thought, gave anticipation of a new legal 
status, "which will mean outlawing war from the life of nations 
just as marder has long since been outlawed from the life of 
persons. 

The next issue of Unity continued the theme wi"th its lead 
editorial “Abolish War!" The time has come, he wrote, to stop 


worrying about forbidding this or that weapon or restricting 
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_ 1"What Shall Be Done?" Unity, December 11, 1919. See also 
issue of March 20, 1920. 


£"The Moral Status of War," Unity, April 25, 1918. 
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warfare to one or another mode of fighting; the thing to do is 
to abolish warfare altogether. Mankind and war cannot exist to- 
gether; one or the other must go. As a program for outlawing war 
he suggested the following: 

le. International agreements denouncing war as a crime, 
and providing for its treatment as such. | 

2. The codification of international law, and provision 
for its interpretation, 

Se The organization of an international government to 
supersede the independent sovereignty of existing 
states after the general pattern of the federal sys- 
tem in the United States. 

4. Disarmament. | 

5. The establishment of free trade. 

6. The transformation of capitalism into’ some form of 
cooperative collectivism. 


7. The education of men to the use of the scientific 
method, and to service of the religious idea.l 


He was now so completely captivated with the notion that 
he concluded his article with a statement of personal commitment: 
"To get a program of some kind for abolishing war ... this is 
the only thing that is worth consideration today." 

What Holmes called editorially “one of the most important 
articles which has ever appeared in its [ Unity's] columns" appeared 
in the issue of December 29, 1921. tts title was "Outlawry of 
War," its author Salmon 0, Levinson. It bore forwords by Dr. 
John Dewey, Judge Edward QO. Brown, and Raymond Robyins. ‘In a 
supporting editorial Holmes pointed out the great value of the 
proposal and reiterated Levinson's arguments. War exists because 
it serves a function, that of settling disputes between nations; 
in fact it is the only existing means of settling such disputes. 
As such it has been formally recognized by international law and 
thus ndctcecpameies tate as a perfectly proper and legal institution for 
the serving of this end. 


The heart of the Levinson proposals is found in four 


l"Abolish War!" Unity, May 3, 1921. 
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points: The nations are to unite in: (1) writing and adoption 
of an international code of law; (2) writing into this code the 
declaration that war is a crime to be punished by the law of 
nations; (3) establishing a court for the interpretation and 
enforcement of international law; (4) sustaining this court as 
the United States Supreme Court is sustained, not by the force 
of arms, but by the normal sanction of public opinion. 

in succeeding issues of Unity Holmes took up various as- 
pects of the proposal and examined them minutely.+ He especially | 
dwelt spent ths fact that the sanctions imposed to enforce Out- 
lawry would be exclusively moral rather than military. As a 
pacifist he had been peculiarly conscious of the fact that all 
international plans of the past had in the end come down to en- 
forcement by armies. The Levinson plan, on the contrary, recog- 
nized that force itself was wrong and hence refused to employ 
force in any capacity. Thus it was made to order for a pacifist 
looking for an outlawry plan to support. 

Unity continued to give full publicity to the discus- 
Sion and was able to report from time to time that such distin- 
guished people as David Starr Jordan, Emil Hirsch, and Stephen 
S. Wise had endorsed the proposal. it also reprinted John Dewey's 


supporting articles published first in the New Republic. Holmes 


was responsible for one of the decisive breaks in the campaign 
when he steered Levinson to Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 


the most influential religious journal in America, the Christian 


Century. Morrison, once convinced, practically put his magazine 
at the disposal of the Levinson disciples and gave it tremendous 


publicity before a very influential magazine audience. Under 
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lgee issues of February 2, 1922 and following. 


 &John E. Stoner, 8.0. Levinson and the Pact of Paris, 
(University of Chicago Press, 1945, pe Liv. ee 
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incessant bombardment from Levinson, Borah of Idaho finally 


capitulated and took the political lead in the struggle by pre- . 


senting a resolution advocating Outlawry to the United States 
Senate on February 14, 1925. 

By the year 1924 the term Outlawry of War began to appear 
in resolutions adopted by church and internationalistic orga- 
nizations. |The same year a conference called by Sherwood Eddy, 
Kirby Page, and Raymond Robbins attempted to forge a coalition 
agreement with ite die wate ane anti-league groups. Holmes took 
a prominent part and was gratified when the stand adopted was 
substantially the one pushed by Unity.1 

When the Outlawry movement finally culminated in the 
Paris Peace Pact, better known as the Briand-Kellogg Treaty for 
the Outlawry of War, Unity triumphantly called for the annual 
recognition of this date, suggesting that the day be made a uni- 
versal holiday in the interest of international peace and brother- 
hood. At least one successful celebration took place, sponsored 
by Unity. Holmes took the Paris Pact so seriously that his 
sermon dealing with the event is entitled "August 27, 1928: A 
Turning Point in Human History." He ventured to predict that 
men and women in the future "will look back to the Kellogg Treaty 
as the achievement which began Great Peace ; e e e And they will 
bless the day .. . since it is the day that marks a new chrono- 
logy of time. Before this date, the era of war; after this date, 


the era of peace." 


Contributions to Pacifist Philosophy 


John Haynes Holmes has been accused of many things dwing 


; 
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his life, but never of being moderate . His prose bristles with 
exclamation points, his sermons with impassioned oratory. When 
a particular cause or idea attracts his fancy he goes “all out" 
in its behalf without counting the cost. As this thesis seeks 
to demonstrate he has regarded pacifism as the cause supreme to 
which his life, thought, and energy, are to be dedicated. After 
declaring his allegiance to thé cause back in 1914 he became a 
fervent exponent of pacifism and an outstanding defender of the 
conscientious objector. He joined and supported the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, the largest pacifist organization yet to de- 
velop, and has served at various times on its national boards, 


He has long been an editorial contributor to its organ, Fellow- 


ship. The F.O.R., as the organization is better known, has tended 
to be somewhat pietistic and rather exclusively Christian, and 
therefore Holmes has been more intimately associated with the 

War Resisters' League, more secular, political, and radical in 

its approach. In 1919 Holmes was elected its first national 
chairman. Defining its position, Holmes has given eloquent 
utterance to his own philosophy: 


eo « e it is a group of men and women who would anticipate 
in their ideas, and in their lives, this highest loyalty 
to mankind which some day is to bind the race in unity, — 
and establish brotherhood and peace upon the earth. We 
would do now, at this present moment what we would wish 
we had done, were we to live a thousand years hence as 
citizens of the United States of the World, and look back 
in amazement and pity upon this dark age of wars and ru- 
mors of wars. 


His book New Wars for Old is even at this date as clear 


and lucid a presentation of the pacifist position as one can 
find anywhere. its major weakness lies in its failure to show 


how pacifism may be applied to the problems of a mass society, 
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1"tHow May We End War?" Unity, August 7, 19355. 
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but the failure was not his but that of history, for empirical 


evidence was lacking in 1916. One reason he embraced Gandhi so 
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joyfully was his immediate recognition that Gandhi had bridged 
the gap to extend the non-violent principle to great masses of 


men. + 
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In 1919, after the close of the War, Holmes decided to 
try his hand at applying pacifist principles to the capital—labor 


problem then dividing the country into opposing camps and em- 


broiling liberals in arguments as to the place of force in the 


solution of the problem. Three sermons preached on the topic 


"Ts Violence the Way Out?" give (1) The Answer for Capital; (2) 

The Answer for Labor; and (3) The Better Way. As the industrial 
conflict then raging was the topic of the moment his sermons 

attracted considerable attention. Later he issued them in book 


form under the same title, Is Violence the Way Out? 


The book, or sermons, discuss the relation of violence, 


as a method of reform, to the industrial conflict. What concerns 
Holmes is that both sides are apparently putting more and more 
emphasis upon violence as a method of, accomplishing their ends. 
Though employer and employee seem to agrees upon nothing else, they 


both apparently accept the same method which is used for the 


settlement of international wars. This, says Holmes, is really 
most peculiar, for practically all men are absolutely opposed 
to violence in general and on principle. They have only abhorrence 


for any man who believes in it; "anarchist" is the worst epithet 
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men would accept the doctrine of non-resistance. Yet in reality 


they think this way: 
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I"Ghandi--Spiritual Genius," Unity, May-June, 1948. 
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We abhor violence in the abstract; but we are inclined 
to believe in it in certain particular instances, and 
these instances are invariably those in which violence is 
used in defense of our interests, or fon the advancement 
of our purposes. It is violence used not by ourselves, 
but by “the other fellow," to which we are opposed in the 
last analysis. 

As a pacifist, Holmes continues, he is convinced that 
force never accomplishes anything that is good, and that there- 
fore in the industrial struggle as in every other struggle it is 
never the way out. He first discusses the violence used by 
capitalists. All the hysteria about Bolshevism and revolution 


is about nothing as compared to the real culprits who practice 


violence, the men sitting in high places, the business men resolved 


to break the power of labor, the officials in government willing 
to aid nem DY putting the state at their disposal, the newspaper 
editors stirring up excitement. "These are the ‘anarchists who 
are Vareavening the destruction of our republic." 


He next presents the case capitalism uses for its defense 


of the use of violence. But this is the one sure method that will 


not do the job; and he shows how such reactionary forces as 


Catholicism and the Russian Tsars have used vblence to its ute 


most limit only to fail to preserve their status quos. The reason 


for the failures is simply this: 


The user of violence is battling not against flesh 
and blood, else he might win; but against souls, and there- 
fore he must lose. Violence ... is physical--and the 
issue which it is expected to meet is spiritual. And it 
is because the user of wiolence fails to catch this spiri- 
tual aspect of his slo ¢ niseinate he<fails to see the 
futility of his weapon}!@ 


Therefore the employers cannot win by violence, for behind 
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labor is an idea; and violence can not do anything to an idea, 


The idea of labor is larger liberty, a wider justice, a more abun- 


dant life. The use of violence will merely unite labor as it 
has never been uni ted ‘before: 
| The way out, presented in the third sermon, is the most 
interesting and c onstructive part. From the viewpoint of the 
1940's it indicates what a prophet and man of insight Holmes was 
at this time. In the first place, he asks labor and capital 
both to give up their traditional hostility and try to see the 
human element in the struggle. They mst see their problems in 
‘a Christian way and follow the teachings of Jesus. Capital on 
its part should 
hand over, not to labor, but to that new democracy of 
industry in which both capital and labor are now merging 
their separate interests, all those powers and profits 
which it had been so long enjoying for itself alone.1 
And labor for its part is to guarantee economic security to the 


generation now in control. This provision is to make easy the 


transition to industrial democracy. It is interesting to reflect 
@ 


that essentially this plan is now being used in socialist Britain. 


While socialism is the ultimate solution it may not be accepted 
for a long time to come. in the meantime the "better way" in- 
cludes the establishment of industrial courts for the hearing and 
settlement of disputes between capital and labor, exactly after 
the pattern of civil courts long since established for the hearing 
and settlement of disputes between private citizens. The argu-~ 
ment here follows the reasoning of Levinson in His Outlawry of | 
Jar proposal. The idea is to "substitute the processes of justice 
for the brutalities of force." Again, our present National Labor 


Relations Boards seems a present fulfillment, in part, fi Holmes! 
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Out? (3) The Better Way." \ 
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idea. 
Since the industrial courts might still fall into the 

hands of the capitalists, labor must organize itself politically 

after the example of the Non-Partisan League of North Dakota. 


And the third step is to organize a cooperative system, such as 
that established in England, so that the element of profit may 
be removed from the production and distribution of the necessi- I 
ties of life. This plank of the Holmes platform still awaits 
fulfillment}. 


In conclusion, Holmes begs capital to surrender without 


insisting upon a melodramatic last stand. "In the past, more / 
often than not, great. transformations of society have been pur- 
chased at the price of pain and much blood. ‘This latest trans- 
formation now impending can be made to come in the same way, if 
capital so chooses, for it has tre power, and can use it cruelly.+ 
The following year, 1923, Holmes applied his pacifist 
principles to man and animal relationships, specifically hunting, 
vivisection, and vegetarianism. When man recognizes himself to 
be an animal with the veneer of civilization about him, can he 
possibly justify using violence toward his animal brothers? Holmes 
Suggests that inasmuch as man is superior and higher he has the 
right to kill animals in order to maintain his own existence - 
a high level. Therefore, the destruction of animals for the 
better protection of human life may be conceded, in his opinion. 
If meat is a necessary or even a healthful food, the case is 
closed. And vivisection is justified in its useful contributions 
to humanity. But for hunters he has nothing but scorn: 
How anybody can describe this warfare against the 


creatures of the air and field as a sport... . The i 
love of nature of a man who strides abroad with loaded | I 
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rifle, leaving behind him a trail of blood and misery, 
this is a love of nature that passeth all understanding. 


And as for women who wear furs: "When we know and appre- 
ciate the horrors of trapping, women will no more wear furs to 
satisfy pride and set off their beauty than they would wear the 


fingers of little babies." 


In 1929 Holmes was invited, along with other kb ading 


pacifists of the world, to contribute to a symposium on Pacifism 


in the Modern World, edited by Devere Allen. His assigned sub- 
ject was "Pacifism in Personal Relations." The topic gave him 
a chance to expand upon a favorite idea, previously explored to 


some extent in New Wars for Old, namely the theme that force 


is progressively being done away with in all areas of life. He 
shows that in all person-to-person relationships the program 
of pure pacifism has been put into effect. Sex relations, parent 
and child relations, teacher and pupil relatl onships--all have 
now moved from the plane of force to that of pacifism. "And 
this achievement, so hardly won, and now so quietly and happily 
accepted, is the prophecy of the coming victory of pacifism in 
those more remote international, industrial and social fields 
which men have yet to reclaim from the jungle to civilization." 
Another example he finds very instructive. In earlier 
days no one would have thought of walking about the streets un= 
armed, and every home was to some extent a fort. Yet today to 
carry weapons is a punishable crime. Thus we see that the use of 
force as a sanction of personal life is disappearing. "Like the 
discovered cure of a disease, it need only be extended from indi- 


vidual test cases in the laboratory to all cases in the world 
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at large, to bring universal healing unto men oe e « « Two men in 
contact present largely the same psychological problem as two 
million men in contact .. . . What has been done and is being 
done on the smaller scale can also be done on a vastly larger 


scale, "1 


As might be consistently expected, Holmes is a fervent 
opponent of capital punishment, which he regards as murder 
practiced by the state. Not severity of punishment but certainty 
is the only reliable deterrent to crime, he tries to show. He 
ended sina sermon by inviting his congregation not to argue about 
the subject, but to act by joining the League for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 

It must not be supposed that devotion to these other 
causes detracted from Holmes! interest in international affairs 


and especially the prevention of war. His next book on this theme 


was Patriotism Is Not Knough, published in 1925 and dedicated to 
Romain Rolland. One might surmise that Holmes! contact with the 
"one hundred per cent patriot” variety, especially during the Great 
War, might have soured him permanently and made him regard pat- 
riotism as the ultimate evil. But this was not the case. His 
argument, rather surprisingly, is that while uncritical national- 
istic patriotism is a menace to th@ peace, "there is gold amid 

the dross," and he intends to save it. 


Patriotism Is Not Enough is an analysis of patriotism to 


discover its components, its origins, and its social purposes. 


It is typical of Holmes that he traces the sentiment of patriotisn, 
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lpevere Allen, Editor, Pacifism in the Modern World, 


Chapter by J.H. Holmes, “Pacifism in Personal Relations, (Doubleday, 


Doran and Company, Inc., 1929, p. 253. 


“Sermon series, 1927-1928, No. 14, "Shall Capital Punish- 
ment be Abolished?® | 
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the love of one's country, back into evolution, where he finds 
that even the animals feel a sense of ownership of a portion of 
their environment.+ Human beings have extended that feeling to | 
a home or definite Locale of group life. It becomes an exten- 
sion of man's personality and an "embodiment of his safety, dig- 
nity, and joy."2 Thus Holmes finds patriotism in essence to be 
an instinct native to every form of life. The argument of the — 
rest of the. book is in the two following sentences, which appear 
early in the argument: 
Must not the process of social evolution go on until 

there is a single world succeeding the separate states 

which now divide the surface of the earth, as the United 

States succeeded the thirteen colonies which won their 

independence in the American Revolution? And must not 

‘love for this one world-state superseded love for any one 

country, as love for America eventually superseded love 

for Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia? Is not 

this the logic of history-<-that larger, wider patriotism 

which shall embrace mankind? 
His reliance is upon a "transference" -~of loyalty from its fixa- 
tion to a single country to its sublimation in the higher realm 
of all mankind.* "Patriotism inevitably will fulfill itself in 
the future in love of all humanity."9° This higher patriotism 
will require a symbol or object of fixation and this necessity 
leads Holmes to elaborate arguments for world government, a "United 
States of the World."6© Although he anticipates most of the 
familiar arguments heard today, he goes beyond the more moderate 


plans of today in requiring the development of a "world industry" 


or what amounts to world socialism: 


as ee 


—_— 


15, H. Holmes, Patriotism Is Not Enough.(Greenberg, Inc., 
Publisher, 1925) p. De 


“Ibid., p.» ll. - SEDER, pe 3% 
4Ibid., p. 191. OIbid., p. 17. 
G6Ibid., p. 188. 
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The world state will find its "one foundation" in 
this world industry, and thus be something other and 
better than a name. Natural resources, manufacturers, 
banking, the vast systems of transportation and distri- 
bution--these will be the property of all, to be used in 
the service of the health and happiness of all. To the 
world state, as the custodian and controlling agency of 
these means to subsistence and happiness, will adhere a 
new Loyal ty as deep as life and as wide as the circle of 
humankind. | 


Patriotism Is Not Enough is not a scholarly, academic work 


against war. Perhaps, indeed, there have been too many! Instead 
it is a popular and eloquent presentation on an idealistic and a 


inspirational level. As such it was aimed to weaken in the popu- 


lar mind the connection between patriotism and war, to transmute 
narrow “my country right or wrong” sentiment into a feeling fully 


compatible with a pacifist outlook. 


Unquestionably the most dramatic--and literally so-- 


achievement of John Haynes Holmes between world wars was his 


play If This Be Treason, written in collaboration with Reginald 
b-! 


Lawrence and produced on Broadway by the Theatre Guild during 
the season of 1955-1956. It marked the use of still another 
medium by Holmes in his endeavor to take the pacifist message 
i the people. He had previously used sermons, lectures, books, 
magazines, newspapers, and the radio. Doubtless he would invade 
Hollywood if given half a chance, 3 | 
The problem of the play, how a pacifist President of the | 
United States could deal with a war crisis, was probably first 
Suggested to Holmes in Frank Copley's book, The Impeachment of 


President Israel, already referred toe“ Later as a problem in 


pacifist apologetics he had often thought of it but never arrived 


at a completely satisfactory answer. His experiences in 1931 


i > oe 


_ 
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1Ibid., p. 194. 
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meeting Gandhi in England suggested the answer to him: Gandhi 

had come to his enemy's country, to meet with those whom he had 
been opposing, and to seek peace in the name of his country. On 
Holmes' voyage home across the Atlantic he put down the first 
outline of his play. 

The opening scene of the play is an almost incredible 
prediction of the events that led to the United States declara- 
tion of war upon Japan in December, 1941. In the play the U. Se 
government has been encountering difficulties with Japan. A 
jingoistic President has sent an ultimatum to Japan, apparently 
in order to provoke war, and Japan has responded, not by declaring 
war but by attacking the U. 5S. Embassy. fhe new twist. is that in 
the play the attack comes upon the inauguration day of a new 
President, who chances to be a devout pacifist. As the newspapers, 
cabinet officials, and Congressmen press him for action, what 
‘is the Pacifist President to do? 

Knowing the play would be violently attacked as utopian 
and unbelievable, Holmes adapted the main events of the play from 
history. A scene in which President Gordon over-rules his warlike 
Admiral is adapted from the famous interview of Field-Marshal von 
Moltke with Wilhelm II on the eve of the Great War.“ The meeting 
of President Gordon with his hostile congressional committee, was 


Suggested to Holmes by the meeting of the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee with President Woodrow Wilson upon his first re- 


turn from the Paris Peace Conferences.” In the main episode of 
the play, President Gordon goes to Japan to sue for peace, and he 


is aided by a pacifist Japanese leader of the masses. Finally a 


‘ean 


lJ. H. Holmes and Reginald Lawrence, If This Be Treason. 
(The MacMillan Company, 1994, ‘De viii. 
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revolution: forces a’ peace triumph for President Gordon. The 
Japanese. leader is a projection of the famous Kagawa,+ and the 
revolution itself Holmes bases upon Trotsky's interpretation of 


the Russian Revolution.< 


The thesis of the play becomes apparent in a short dia- 
logue occurring in Act II: 
GORDON: I'm counting on the people. 
DICKINSON: They're mad. 


GORDON: Because they've been bitten by mad dogs. Well, I've 
got a cure for that. 


DICKINSON: What cure? 


GORDON: I'll give them just as good a chance to get excited 
about peace as Brainard has given them to get excited 
about war. 


DICKINSON: People care precious little about peace in a 
situation like this. 


GORDON: Did you ever stop to think, Dickingsn, why people 
always choose war in a crisis? Because they're never 
given an opportunity to choose anything else. The moment 
trouble begins, press, politicians, pulpits start baying 
for war . e« e« e But what if peace had a decent chance? 
What if people were asked not to fight as urgently as 
they are now asked to fight?95 
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CHAPTER VI 
WORLD WAR TWO: A “REPEAT PERFORMANCE" 


There is a popular stereotype of the pacifist wich pic- 
tures him as an optimistic and utopian sort of character who gen- 
erally finds everything quite rosy, dislikes to recognize that 
any evil forces such as Fascism are driving to war, and wefers 
to think that people like the Nazis really can not be so bad as 
the newspapers say. iihether many pacifists actually fall into 
this category the writer does now know; but in any event there 
is ample documentation to show that John Holmes has been far more 
realistic than the righ degree hoagie tay the possibility of a new war 
developing from the Versailles Treaty, the League of Nations, and 
the policies adopted toward Germany. 
The first World War had scarcely ended when Holmes, sur- 
veying the wreckage at Veragailles, said "the secret treaties of 
‘lust and grab! make certain another war in another generation, "1 
Writing of the Peace Treaty, he wrote: 
The thrill of a sweeping “victory of Arms" was too much, 
and now has done its worst. The Treaty is the perfect 
fruit of such a victory. It satisfies every demand of 
military glory and political supremacy, but defeats every 
hope for an ordered and peaceful Europe. ... Such a 
peace cannot stand,.@ 

Arguing against President Wilson's League of Nations idea he as- 


serts that it is not a league of nations but a new balance of 


power. "That such a League cannot endure, is certain." 


Gees awe wen 
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1Sermon, "One Year After the War,"op. cit. 


-2"The Peace Treaty," Unity, August 7, 1917. 
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Five years after the Armistice he finds that a treaty 
writ6en in violation of every one of Wilson's fourteen points has 
rendered Europe no more peaceful than it had been at the time 
war broke out. Preparedness was more extensive than ever before, 
there being actually more men under arms than just before the 
outbreak of the Great War. The militarism of France had suc- 
ceeded that of Germany. Nine dictatorships had been born since 
the war, and he remarks that Mussolini's is especially menacing.1l 
Holmes, it’can be seen, expected nothing good to come 


from the iniquitous peace settlement and therefore no evil de- 


velopments could surprise him. In the light of what has happened, 


his prophecy about Germany reveals remarkable insight. The 


country in Europe one should watch, he wrote in 1951, the country 


whose condition would decide the fate of Europe, is Germany, 
"the keystone in the European arch." He describes Germany as 
being on the abyss, or “even actually slipping in." Unemploy- 
ment, a prostrate economy, resentments at the Versailles Treaty 
meant that the limit to human nature might be approaching. 
Looking backward from the present his prediction seems acute: 
"The number of those who no longer have a stake in the main- 
tenance of the existing order is rapidly increasing. It is when 
that number gets to be a majority of the whole population that 
revolution comes." oe E 

Holmes "pooh=-poohs" the danger from Conmunism, pointing 
to the Hitlerites as the real source of danger, describing them 
as nationalistic, bitterly anti-Semitic, and belligerently mili- 
taristic. Could any analysis have been more realistic and cid 


than his recommendations for the prevention of Hitlerism? 
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The challenge of the hour is for action in relief of 
Germany's present plight. The lifting of reparations, 
the cancellation of war debts, disarmament, a European 
customs union, revision of the Treaty of Versailles, these 
are some of the things that must be done. America « « -o 
has the power and the responsibility to lead the way. 
Is there Aislagelolgy ebeess, in Washington adequate to the 
need of such an hour? | 
A year and a half later Hitler came to power. A month 
later Holmes had seen enough to denounce the Hitler regime as 
"savagery," "barbarism," and “tyranny.” There were no terms too 
strong to use in the situation. There is no time for moderation 
or patience, he cried. "Let every Christian minister denounce 
Hitler, every congregation adopt resolutions of denunciations of 
his acts, every council and conclave give clamor to conscience 
in rebuke of his base cruelty."2 | 
The time had come to act. He called upon people to force 
the Roosevelt administration in Washington to act against Hitler. 
In the event of difficulty or recalcitrance on the part of 
Hitler, there is always recourse to the embargo, the denial of 
trade relations and cultural courtesies. Finally, he reconmended, 
there is "the banning of a state not fit to live in the society 
of civilization." 
A year later Holmes contributed to a symposium designed 


to publicize and expose the barbarities of the Nazis and the 


threat they offered to civilization. The volume was Nazism: 


Assault on Civilization, published by Harrison Smith and Robert 


Haan. In his chapter Holmes emphasized the fact that the Nazis 
had reestablished war as the pathway to glory. "They are plotting, 


planning, and preparing for 'the next war!" Let it never be 


—~ 


l"Germany," Unity, October 26, 1931. 
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2e"The Hitler Horror," Unity, April 3, 1933. Lead 
editorial. ; | 
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said that Holmes was asleep during this period or that he took 
the Nazi menace lightly! 

In an article in 19354 enti tied "Our Hopes of Peace" he 
reiterated his conviction that the danger of present war rooted 
in the fact that the first World War had never really ended, that 
the sane political and social soni tions which had led to the 
outbreak of that conflict twenty years ago remained unchanged. 
And the devastation worked by that war had created such a complete 
job of havoc that the world was rige for war. 

Where did pacifism fit into this crisis? Could it be 
used to resolve it? Ina sermon entitled "Has Pacifism Become 
Impossible?" he tackles the problem head-on. Describing the 
barbaric and imperialistic nature of Nazism, he voes on to say 
that their rate of rearmament will assure them military superior- 
ity in Europe in only five years. “Now, what are we going to do 
in the face of a menace of this description? Has pacifism any 
security to offer?" 

in the pleas of exponents of class struggle, the eausein 
of Russian Communists, and the clamor of anti-Nazis he finds one 
common denominator of belief: force can never be ruled out, for 
circumstances may alter any law, or suspend the operation of any 
principle. Absolutes are out. "To cling fast to an abstract 
ideal for its own sake, in defiance of the determining factors 
of a concrete situation, is romantic, unrealistic, qa ixotic," 
Here are the familiar arguments, Holmes continues, about the 
interests that must be defended at all costs, the "new Kaiser" 
who must be wiped out. It is the same old attempt to rationalize 
the collapse of the contemporary mind "into what was unsound and 


unrighteous yesterday." Standards, ideals and principles are 


. . 
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Lt our Hopes of Peace," Unity, August 20, 1934, 
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again being abandoned in favor of “interests” too vital to de~ 

fend with other methods. Bvery man becones his own judge in 
all-sufficient justification of his vagina Of course, if the Piuid 
choice in the fact of the Nazi menace is an ivory tower or war, 

war mst be chosen. But it is not an either-or proposition. Sub- 
mission or violence does not have to be selected. There is a 

third choice: non-violence in the sense of non-cooperation, 

civil Gisobedience, organized spiritual resistance to a political 
rule which can only function on the basis of popular consent. 
Therefore, the task of the pacifist at this hour, concluded Holmes, 
is to "work out . policy of creative statesmanship which will 
repudiate all use of the weapons of force, avoid all hazard of 
bloodshed and death, and achieve none the less .far*: ‘these ends 


of economic justice and social brotherhood."1 


The next event which stirred Holmes greatly was the in- 
vasion of Ethiopia by Italy. Again he called upon the League of 
‘Nations and the statesmanship of the world to find means of pre- 
serving peace. When its bankruptcy became apparent he announced 

$ 
in a lead editorial in Unity that if war came he would not sup- 
port its 
Unity .. « will oppose this latest war, if and when it 
comes to us, and stands ready again to suffer suppres- 
sion. We know no compromise on this issue. We recognize 
no allegiance and will give no obedience to any govern- 
ment that goes to war. 

He anticipated the senate concerning America and the 

secnnk Maud War most curiously in declaring that one man, and 


one man alone, would make the decision in the future as to whether 


America would go to war or nots: 


a 


lsermon series, 1933-1934, No. VI, "Has Pacifism Become 
Impossible?" 


“Editorial, Unity, October 7, 1935. 
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Mr. Roosevelt will keep us out or take us in, as he 
himself may decide. Which means... that it is high 
time we placed responsibility for these events! .. .« 
And if, or when, we go into the next war, let the crime 
rest where it belongs--upon the head of the President-- 
Roosevelt or his successor--who issues the decree of 
blood.1 
His attitude toward the Fascist dictatorships shows an 
extreme abhorrence combined with a faith that in a moral universe 
an institution rooted in evil cannot persist. His pacifist 
convictions led him to the shrewd insight that a great show of 
force toward a dictatorship merely strengthens its ruler in his 
control of the people. A number of roaming journeys in Europe 
convinced Holmes that so little support did the dictators have 
from the common people that in a short time, rotten to the core, 
they would fall. "All we have to do in this troubled world is 
to bide our time. As we have learned to give men rope enough to 
hang themselves, so should we learn to give dictators time enough 
6 destroy themselves." He was particularly convinced that Hitler's 
Germany was decaying inwardly. Hence his advice to gain as 
much time as possible, refuse to fight him, and -await the inevi- 
table hour when economic collapse, a political explosion, or a 
popular upheaval would destroy him.®% 
The Holmes who had predicted another war following the 
‘Versailles Treaty,had anticipated it yearly from 1934, was hardly 
shocked by the outbreak of war in 1939. While calling Hitler a 
prime cause, and assessing Stalin with secondary responsibility, 


he had not forgotten the context within which the war was oc- 


curring. Behind it all stood the Versailles Treaty and a war- - 
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Editorial, Unity, September 16, 1935. 


eEditorial, Unity, October 3, 1938. 
SEditorial, Unity, September 18, 1939. 
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making society of capitalism, imperialism, and power politics.1 


Pacifists are not surprised . .. . For we know as 
scientifically today the causes that lead to war as the 
meteorologist knows the causes that &b ad to a hurricane. 

All these causes have been present and  Sgligprier in 

Europe--therefore, what could we expect? | 

The rest of the story is somewhat of a repetition of the 

events of World War I. Again Holmes fought to keep neutrality, 
arguing that the peace conference of the first World War had been 
disastrous because no strong neutrals had sat at the peace table. 
This time our mission to humanity dictated that we be able to sit 
at the table as neutral and friend, not of any warring state, but 
of humanity alone. A radio address made in October, 1959, is so 
acute an analysis of the events that actually accurred as to 
suggest the use of a crystal ball. Franklin Roosevelt, he thought, 
might soon be walking in the footsteps of his great political 
hero, Woodrow Wilson: 

As the struggle becomes severe and long-continued, 
he will want to do more than help the Allies with arms 
and munitions. The chances are he will want to inter- 
vene actively on their side by lending them money, 
sending them ships, giving them our navy, and at last 
giving them our boys.® 

By late 1941 the chain of events he had predicted was 

finally fulfilled and America was at war. After Pearl Harbor 
Holmes again offered his resignation to his congregation, following 
his example of World War I. But this time there could have been 

no doubts as to the response, for Holmes now was the Community 


Church and world famous. In many ways his experience was much 


happier this time. He discovered that his opposition to the war 
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ikditorial, Unity; October 17, 1938. 


2gaitorial, Unity, October 16, 1939. 


"The Drive to Get America into War," Radio address given 
in New York, reported in Unity, October 16, 1939. 
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was not the lonely “voice in the wilderness" variety that had 


been his unhappy experience during the Great War. Between the 
two wars pacifism had grown considerably. Although some paci- 
fists did drop away under the pressure of a war crisis, a goodly 
company still remained. Holmes commented upon this fact often, 
remarking that whereas pacifism in the past had been made up of 
a few scattered and lonely individuals, now there were enough of 
them organized so that it was possible to speak of a "movement." 
He once said there are far more pacifists in relation to our 
modern world than there were Christians of the first century in 
relation to Rome.+ 

In rather exultant confirmation of this belief he wrote 


his little book Out of Darkness, dedicated to "My Beloved Com- 


rades of the Fellowship of Reconciliation." The dedication has 
more than usual significance, for the concept of the Fellowship 


is the central thesis of his book. Written in 1941 at the be- 


ginning of the war, he envisages a long drawn out struggle in 
which much of our civilization will be destroyed. But itis a 
civilization which does not deserve to live. 

The immediate future looked very darkfo Holmes. Those 
who prated of the "war aims" of the Allies were talking the same 
rubbish as the starry eyed dreamers of World War I, and they were 
in for the same kind of disillusionment. “It is true that I have 
no hope for the immediate future, nor for a very considerable 
future thereafter."© In the pesent light of the "cold war" which | il 
developed so soon after the great "victory" of the Allies it would 


appear that Holmes was again correct. Holmes saw terrible days 


—_— 


"The Might of Pacifism," Unity, December 18, 1939. 
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23. He Holmes, Out of Darkness. (Harper and Brothers, 1942, 
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ahead, as gloomy as those which plunged Rome into ruin. But 
eventually would come recovery: 


| Beyond the darkness I see again the light. I shall 
not live to behold its dawning upon this world, nor yet 
my children; but the new and better day will cons, and 
another age surpass the ages that have done.1t 
In the bleak times to come the vision of the new day mast 
be preserved--but how? Holmes goes back to Christian history for 
the answer. He reports that during the Dark Ages the Christians 
were the guardians of all that was precious in the world.© The | 


saints, scholars, and monks kept apart from the corrupt world and 


became the custodians of another and better world. | 


With this background of tradition in mind, Holmes through tt 


his book issues a call for another such "remmant" to preserve 
and transmit again the spiritual values of life. Those responding 
to the call must have a complete spiritual independence "above 
all earthly powers," and they must be willing to serve nothing 
less than humanity itself.° And having a single obedience to 
God, obedience obviously will be to another kingdom. 
This society has no real existence, in the sense of 
constitutions and governments and institutions. It is 
not fought for, as men fight for empires and states. But 
it dwells in men's minds as a vision of justice, righteous- 


ness and peace, and is lived by those var have the mind's 
eye to behold its beauty .4 


Holmes, it would seem, is calling for an implementation 


y 


of his supreme devotional ideal, stated in his book Patriotism 


Is Not Enough. However, the ideal is more than an abstraction. 
He points to realizations of the “remnant" ideal in the Quaker 
societies. More especially does he find the clue in the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which is in reality "the Erie church of 


~/ 
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the one true religion of mankina."l It is a church more truly 
catholic than the Roman Catholic Church; in fact, it is as pure 
in heart and heroic in spirit as the little groups of primitive 
Christians in the days of the Roman Empire. "It is the church 

of the future already here; the religion of mankind made manifest 
emOng Us. se” 

Thus for Holmes the enduring hope of peace and a new 


civilization are placed in the "remnant." Out of Darkness, 


highly idealistic, inspirational, and prophetic, became an im- 
mediate “best seller™ among the pacifists of the second World 
War. Holmes about the same time as the appearance of his book 
added another chore to his service to pacifism: the regular 


writing of the “inner cover" page of Fellowship Magazine, organ 


of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Holmes spoke and lectured on pacifism wherever oppor- 
tunity provided a rostrum, and wherever he was not barred. One 
place surprisingly narrow was the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of 
the University of Chicago. After his sermon "Letter to Kagawa," 
a plea that Christians in all lands £6 maintain a spiritual friend- 
ship “above the battle," the then reigning Dean of the Chapel, 
Charles W. Gilkey, made a decision that pacifists would no longer 
speak in the chapel for the duration of the war, so long as he 
had anything to do with it. ‘Since then Holmes has never re- 
turned to the University of Chicago. 

vAnother discordant note arose when the relation of the 
organized pacifist movement to Civilian Public Service, the pro- 


gram of “service of national importance" permitted by the 
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| “Reported by Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, Associate Dean of 
Rockefeller Chapel. 
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government and sponsored by the historic peace churches: the 


Mennonites, Friends, and Brethren. A section of the pacifist 
movement, centered in the War Resisters' League, heartily dis- 
approved of C.P.S. and began practically to read out of the move- 
ment those who went along with the program. When it withdrew 


its affiliation with the program, Holmes felt compelled to resign 


from his office in the War Resisters'! League, for his memory of 


of 


the treatment of objectors during the first World War gave him 
a vivid picture of what would be in store for the objectors should 
Civilian Public Service be rejected wholesale. 

Yet another disappointment occurred which far over- 
shadowed such minor incidents. It came from a spot he would 
probably have placed last among the things that might embarrass 
him--his own beloved Unity magazine. Unity was almost like flesh 
of his own flesh and to be wounded there, where it hurt most, was 
bitterly disillusioning. 

Unity had been an institution rooted in the pacifist tra- 
dition and its two editors had been in the forefront of the anti- 
war fight. There had never been any doubts in the mind of Holmes 
that Unity might waver from its appointed course. So sure of 
it had he been that years before, back in 1935, he had announced 
editorially that Unity would oppose the war when it came and 
"Stands ready again to suffer suppression."1 st the outbreak 
of the European war in 1939 he haa again made the magazine es- 
pecially available for the use of the pacifist movement. He saw 


to it that every month there was competent analysis of the war 


from the pacifist perspective. He even started a special de- 


partment, called "On the Pacifist Front," which reported all sorts 
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of events, resolutions, and activities reflecting pacifism at 
work. Curtis Reese, the Managing Editor in Chicago, was not a 
paeitiat and occasionally put in articles which argued for the 
interventionist position. This was unfortunate in Holmes’? opin- 
ion, but so long as he wrote the editorials and could insert 
articles as he saw fit, there was not too mech to complain about. 
As the months went by, however, the magazine developed a full- 
blown split personality. Some featured articles were pro-war, 
others pacifist. The casual reader must have been confused at 
this contradiction of purpose. In the meantime minds were 
changing on the Unity Board of Directors. Some began to veer 
toward the Reese position on the war. Those not pacifist began 
to feel the responsibility of publishing a mgazine espousing 


ideas they now regarded as dangerous. Others feared the magazine 


might be completely suppressed in the future. Some, including 
Curtis Reese, felt the magazine should be used to promote the 
militant struggle against Hitlerism and the best interests of the 
ongoing struggle for freedom.t In March, 1941, at the sugges- 
tion of Curtis Reese, the Board voted to circumscribe the powers 
of the Editor-in-Chief, John Holmes, by transferring the power 

to determine policy over to Reese, whose aati és as Nanaging 
Editor had previously beenlargely those of business manager. 
Furthermore, it was voted to require all editorials to be signed, 
Thereafter, issues of Unity contained two sections entitled 
"Editorials," one by Reese, the other by Holmes. at saueiie the 


two editorials contradicted each other completely. Reese in his 
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first editorial announced that Unity would "continue. to be a voice 


tos 


of competent and responsible, honest and fair opinion within a 
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1The interpretation here is that of Mrs. S. 0. Levinson, 
& Board member. 
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framework of democratic purposes," which he interpreted to mean 
that Unity "will not become the organ of any particular dogmatic 
movement whether pacifist or otherwise."1 As for poor Holmes 

he could only respond: ust how long I can or should function 
under these conditions is a question. For the present I am 
following the Asquithian policy of ‘watching and waiting.'" The 
department “On the Pacifist Front" disappeared. In January, 1946 
Curtis Reese took over as sole Editor of Unity. 


lEditorial, Unity, May, 1941. 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION 


This thesis demonstrates, with a wealth of documentation, 

the immensely important role played by John Haynes Holmes as a 
one-man crusader against war. He is an amazingly versatile 
figure, with a multitude of special interests of all descriptions. 
He has been a civic leader engaged constantly in social action 
requiring much time; Editor-in-Chief of one magazine, and asso- 
ciate editor of several others; minister of one of the largest 
and busiest and most influential churches in America; popular 
lecturer, book reviewer, and writer of many volumes; Nati onal 
Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union. Yet Holmes 
has found time to write, speak,and dramatize the pacifist message 
to a greater extent than has any other American. At le ast, this’ 
is the conviction of the writer. Several "professional pacifists" 
such as A. J. Muste and Kirby Page have devoted their lives to 
this one cause, but none of them has had the atieneds of Holmes, 
nor has any one of them, to the writer's knowledge, written so 
prolifically on the subject. In fact, is there aman in Ameri- 
can history whose achievements in the peace movement can match 
the versatility of Holmes? Let us list just a few of his ser- 
vices to the cause: — 3 

National Chairman of the War Resisterd League for many years. 

National Executive Committee member of the Fellowship of 


Reconciliation and Editorial Contributor to its organ, 
Fellowship. Cs ; 


Author of five books dealing with the war problem. 
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Author of a pacifist play produced on Broadway by the 
Theatre Guild. 


Discoverer and chief American authority on Gandhi. 


Promoter and collaborator with S. 0. Levinson in the 
Outlawry of War proposal. 


National Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which defends pacifists. 


Nationally famous forum speaker on Gandhi, as well as 
problems of peace. 


Regular columnist for Fellowship Magazine. 


Editor of a pacifist national weekly for twenty-five years. 
Why has John Holmes been a pacifist and so fervent an 


opponent of war? It is rooted in an intemse social idealism based 


on the ethics of Jesus. His first love and passion was the social 
gospel. When the crash of the World War assailed his ears he 
confronted it with a mind conditioned by the social gospel. 

Does not the logic of the social gospel applied to war produce 
pacifism? Besides, the campaign against war provided scope for 


his magnificent abilities as a prophet. War was the ultimate 


evil and incarnation of primeval wickedness. Could a champion 
of righteousness and proclaimer of humanity and brotherhood find 
a more worthy foe? 

His evolutionary philosophy brought with it a deep-set 
conviction that man as a socialized being has progressed in the 
scale of evolution to the point where war becomes an unexcusable 
and deadly iiieniia The process of evolution points always 
to the "higher" stage and apparently supports optimism about the 
possibilities of progress. And it is questionable that one may 
support a movement with tenacity and unlimited drive unless it 
be combined with a philosophy of history permitting optimism. 
‘True it is that optimism is a most cenmbeaes ingredient and 
unlimited drive unless it be combined with a philosophy of history 


permitting optimism./ True it is 
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that optimism is a most con- 


spicuous ingredient and Holmes has thereby been led occasionally 


to see “silver linings" that did 
ism, such as Niebuhr would point 
scorn and announce its existence 
all, as social psychologists are 
himself completely to a cause he 


and hopeless of winning success. 


not exist. Critics of liberal- 
to this characteristic with 

as a fatal defect. But after 
well aware, one does not devote 


regards as unrealistic, utopian 


Once granting Holmes! right to 


be a pacifist, it is hard to point out important errors of ac- 


tion he has been led to commit through over-optimism. 


On the 


contrary, in considering his prophecies and predictions about 


the international scene, one is struck with their perspicacity 


and insight. 


So often have his pronouncements been later found 


to be correct that one would be willing to put up his record 


against those of the most "nessimistic" anti-pacifists. 


As related, his contributions to the peace movement have 


been immense, 


what more difficult to evaluate. 


His contributions to pacifist theory are some- 


Certainly many of his applica- 


tions and illustrations are profound and original, and the logic 


used in New Wars for Old and Out of Darkness has more than inspi- 


rational significance. 


As his supreme service the writer would 


mention his instant appreciation of the work of Gandhi and his 


immediate appropriation of the techniques of non-violence for use 


on the Western scene. For if Gandhi's greatness lies in his con- 


tribution of non-violence as a social technique for solving so- 


cial problems, then Holmes! greatness must lie in his s@ezing 


upon it and popularizing non-violence as the pacifist "alternative 


to war," 


This is no mean monument, for until Holmes popularized 


the idea of the pacifist nomwiolence, the movement suffered from 


the lack and thus had a fatal flaw in its chain of argument. 


maar iNeed 
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In conclusion, one must pay one's profound respects to 
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a most inspiring and challenging embodiment of an ideal. One can 
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only stand in awe and wonder before the tireless and indomitable 
endeavors of John Holmes in pursuit of his ideal for mankind. 

Of him it is proper to observe that theology and social theory 
have become one. For him the Kingdom of God and the pacifist way 
of life have become identical means and ends. In truth, ideal 

and man assume the same reality. Here is the spectacle of the 
completely consecrated man. 

Pacifism... is the cause supreme. Not nerely as a 
means for the attainment,of other ends, it is its own 
sufficient end. For all else is won, if this be won; 
and all else lost, if this be lost. This is the reason 


for pacifism; and the reason why I had rather die for 
this cause than live for any other.l 


~~ 
\ 


"Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith — 
the Lord!" | : 2 


lSermon, "Has Pacifism Become Impossible?" op. cit. 


APPENDIX I 


The Conmunity Church of New York March 14, 1949 


New York 16, New York 


Dear Mr. Smiths: 


Don Harrington has passed over to me your letter of the 
25th last, and I want to assure you of my interest in the thesis 
which you are writing. You do me honor in taking me as a sub- 
ject, and if I can do anything to help you and make your task 
in any way worthwhile, 1 want to do so. May I explain that my 
delay in writing you is mostly due to my being absent in Boston 
during the last ten days. 


I gather the impression from your letter that the one 
thing you want just now is any printed material, sermons, etc., 
which may have survived from my years in the ministry preceding 
1909. This period would cover the three years at my first 
church, in Dorchester (1904-1907), and my first two years here 
in New York. I published nothing here in New York prior to that 
sermon on Socialism to which you refer. As for Dorchester, I 
published only a series of rather crude sermons on theological 
topics. These sermons, I judge from what you write, would be of 
no particular service to youe They are simply the old Unitarian 
stuff popular at that particular time. 


Is there anything further that I can suggest? Do not 
hesitate to write me. 


With warmest greetings, I remain 


Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes 


Mr. Kenneth J. Smith 
Meadville House 

59659 Woodlawn Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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5659 Woodlawn Avenue March 17, 1949 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Holmes: 


I consider it a very great honor to be privileged to 
correspond with you. Frankly, I have admired you for a very long 
time, and I hope that you will not be unduly embarrassed to learn 
that you are one of my contemporary heroes. During the war 
years I served for a time as Mid-West President of the Unitarian 
Pacifist Fellowship, and one of my proudest moments was finding 
my name coupled with yours on the same letterhead. 


My personal inclination would be to do a full- ~length 
biography. However, considerations of place--I must do my thesis 
in Chicago, not New York--and time--I am writing a B.D. rather 
than a Ph. D. thesis at present, oblige me to narrow my subject 
field. I propose, then, to do a study of your opposition to 
war, preceded, of course, by a biographical sketch. I am un- 
certain at the moment as to what problem I shall emphasize but 
I believe it will deal with the relationship between your theo- 
~ logy and your pacifism. Toward that end, may I propose the 
following clarifying qm estions: 


1. When did you become a pacifist? In some of your 
reminiscences, e.g., "BPorty Years of It!" I get the impression 
that the onset of the war in 1914 set you to thinking out your 
position. On the other hand, writers such as Werle Curti Speak 
of you as a recognized pacifist leader as early as 1909. 


<e How do you consider your pacifism to be related to 
your the ology? 
a. Did your early theological thinking lead you 
to pacifism? 


De Or did, perhaps, an early inclination to pacifism 
influence your theology? 


Ce Do any of your published or unpublished writings 
deal with this specific problem? 


| Se Did your treatment by your fellow Unitarians’, Cees 
at the Montreal Conference in 1917, directly influence your. 
leaving the Unitarian ministry a year or so later? — 
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4. Were you directly influenced to embrace pacifism by 
the example and writing of such men as Tagor@, Tolstoy, Thoreau? 
Any others? | 


) Se What was the influence of Parker? I am told that 
you treasure a musket belonging to his grandfather. Considering 
the fact that Parker was a very violent man upon Occasion, was 
his behavior disturbing to you? 


6. At what point did you become a socialist? 
a. When did you join the Socialist Party? 
be Are you still an active menber? 


7. Are there any extant articles, to your knowledge, 
dealing with you as a hymm writer? 


I hope you will forgive these rather personal questions 


and I trust that I have not gone beyond the limits of discretion. 


Please be assured that I regard your Gooperation as invaluable 
and indispensable and apprecdate it accordingly. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kenneth J. Smith 
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The Community Church of New York 


New York 16, New York 


Dear Mr. Smiths 


by your questions. If I answered chem property j I should have i 
to write your thesis, and that I can't do, and you don't want a 
me to do. So I shall have to list the questions and just say 
Yes or No, with a word or two of explanation. Here goes: 


1. 
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29a sectarian church set in the midst of a great conmunity, 


March 22, 1949 


I am glad to have your letter, but am a little dismayed 


I became a pacifist in 1915, in the course of preaching a 

series of sermons on the whole qestion of war and peace. 

I had never thought the question through prior to the out= 
break of war in 1914, 


I regard my pacifism as the application of my theology in 
the field of war and peace. It is the logic of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 


No, I never thought the problem through from the standpoint 
of my early theological training. It was the 1914 war, as 
I have said, which set me thinking. 


I know of no early inclination to pacifism in my thought and 
life, except in a very general way. I can only refer again 
to the 1914 war as the fuse which set off the explosion in 
my minde 


No, 1 think not. 


I dam!'t know--the subconscious would have to testify here. 
But I am not aware of the Wontreal Conference lending any in- 
fluence at all toward my leaving the Unitarian ministry. 

This act sprang exclusively from my problems in.New York with 


which I was eager to reach on purely religious rather than 
sectarian grounds 


Yes, Tolstoy was a great influence--and Gandhi, of ‘course, 
the supreme influence once I discovered him. 


De 
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The influence of Theodore Parker has in many ways been de- 
cisive in my life. But I agreed early not to be troubled by 
his belligerency, or non-pacifism. I just said to myself, 
"We'll forget this, and go on to other business.” After all, 
there is no reason why a great man should agree with us on 
every question as a condition of our admiration and disciple- 
ship. As for the musket to which you refer, I treasure it 

so little that I haven't seen it for years, and haven't the 
slightest idea what has become of it. 


I became a socialist in my thought and feeling shortly after 
my graduation from the Divinity School. I did not join the 
Party until many years later, and then only for a short time, 
as I was promptly expelled for not obeying Party rules. I 
have never been a member of the Party since, though I vote 
its ticket. 


I do not know-of any articles dealing with me as a hymn- 


writer. Imyself published three articles on hymn-writing 
in The Christian Century in June, 1942, October, 1945, and 
August, 1945, and these, of course, constitute a disclosure 
of my whole thought on the subject of hymology. 


Please pardon me that these replies are so brief, and I 


fear so unsatisfactory. I hope they may nonetheless help you a 
little with the task you have undertaken. 


Very sincerely yours, 


John Haynes Holmes 


Mr. Kenneth J. Smith, 
-5659 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 57, Illinois 
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